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Kohl casts an optimistic 


eye over 





When fcdward Shevardnadze visited the 
Federal' Republic this month, he became 
the first Soviet Foreign Minister to go to 
Bonn in seven years. The visit reflects the 
changing nature of relations between 
Bonn and the East Bloc. This, report is by 
Wolf J* Bell in General-Anzelger Bonn. 

U nperturbed optimism is one of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s funda- 
mental qualities. The way he outlined 
how he .thought foreign policy would 
shape up this year was a case in point. 

In his insouciance, he seemed blithely 
to disregard the huge mountain of Euro- 
pean and transatlantic problems that 
will have to be dealt with. 

The Opposition SPt) immediately got 
stuck into Kohl for what it says is his 
lack of clarity. But it apparently over- 
looked an astonishingly new aspect of 
his remarks. - 

'■ With -cif-confident single-minded- 
ness the Chancellor indieatesmutrhe-lrn 


finance councils will be &t up by both 
governments, enabling even greater pol- 
icy coordination. 

For different reasons Kohl was well- 
advised not to go into Getmnn-Ameri- 
can relations in greater detail. 

All the signs are that a highly critical 
phase lies ahead in the dialogue with 
Washington over the future overall 
strategy 6f the West. 

The tendency shown by the USA to 
delny the signing of the United Nations 
convention on a global ban of C-wen- 
pons is a signal of serious differences of 
opinion. 

Bonn was even more alarmed by the 
report submitted to the Pentagon by the 
Commission For Integrated Long-Term 
Strategy. 

The report refers to the process of 
European cooperation in accordancc 
vvith the spirit of the Helsinki final ac- 
cords as a "potentially catastrophic" 
concept. 



•ends making full use of the scope creat- 
ed last year for a more active Ostpolitik 
‘ by Bonn and spearheading Alliance ac- 
tivities in this field. 

The scheduled visit to Germany by 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov is giv- 
en particular priority in Kohl’s pro- 
gramme for 1 988. 

In view of the long list of other inter- 
national appointments, however. Gorb- 
achov’s visit is unlikely to rake place 
during Bonn’s six-month presidency of 
the European Community, which lasts 
until the end of June. 

; Talks with Soviet Foreign Minister 
: Edward Shevardnadze during his visit 
to Bonn this month will provide more 
' information on the liming of Gorba- 
chov's visit. ’ ■' 

1 Doubts can no longer be cast on the 
■ serious Intention of both sides to make a 
fresh sthrt in Soviet-German relations. 

Ap essential prerequisite is the firm 
acceptance of Ostpolitik in the West. 

. . Kohl emphasised this fact and at the 
some time established a special ephneo-- 
tion between policy objectives vis-h-vis 
East B|oc countries and progress in the 
European Community during Bonn’s 
presidency. 

Indeed, progress or failure in onp 
field has at), automatic im'pacf on the 
_ .wher, Franco-German coordination i,s 
particularly important. ■ 

■ Kohl merely hinted at the ext^rtl'to 
which this had been improved' during 

recent weeks. ... . 

i Charice,lor apparently wanted to 

I ' avo ‘^ anticipating the jubjfce fiVee^ing 
, on January marking thd>25th ahn’ivj- 
■ersrtry of the Signing, of thfc' Treaty on 
i .Franco-Germnn Cooperation. , ' . i 
i ./M? fleeting it fs' expected 

;; la1, frotfl practical tfiepjj' Ipvya'rds 
greater defence cooperation, « joint' se- 
- *y CoUf icil as well as economic arid 


The re port - totally rejects a ban on 
C- weapons, .stresses that Nato should 
be able to carry out a conventional 
counteroffensive “deep into enemy ler- 
riiory” and that Alliance partners 
should be allowed to take defensive ac- 
tion "beyond the borders of the Alli- 
ance”. 

Kohl made no reference to the ex- 
pected degree of difficulty during the 
talks between the US Administration 
nnd Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, which begin in Wash- 
ington on 21 January. 

He simply called to mind the gover- 
ment policy speech he made on 10 De- 
cember, which describes Bonn’s posi- 
tion clearly enough. 

. His speech assumed that the basic 
objectives of the tried and tested 1967 
Harmel Report, which defined a guar- 
anteed defensive capacity and the wil- 
lingness to cooperate with East Bloc 
countries as equally significant ele- 
ments of the Nato strategy, would be 
retained.. j . . 

— ; The ' ' Ctim'rtniyibn toF integrated 
Long-Term . St u d res, h owqvoft with Pen.? . 
tagbn secretary of state ikle and' former 
presideritial advisors Kissinger and Bre- 
zinski among its list of previous mem- 
bers, has completely questioned this ap- 
Contlnued on page 6 


Soviet Foreign Minister Edward Shevardnadze (left) makes a point as ha 
meets Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genscher In Bonn. iPhomritpn) 

Genscher visit reveals a change 


W ill the real Marian Orzechowski 
please step forward? Last July, 
Poland’s Foreign Minister said in a 
newspaper interview that the spirit of 
revisionism was still alive in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

He said Bonn was seeking to play a 
dominant role in Europe and that it re- 
garded Poland as part of a A lirtelemopn 
concept. 

Poland’s interest in the German 
Question and in relations with Bonn 
should be become “an interest of the en- 
tire socialist community". This sounds 
very much like an "Orzechowski doc- 
trine". . . 

Now when Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans-Diet rich Genscher was due to vis- 
it Poland three years ago, a programme 
of private visits was submitted to the 
Polish authorities. It was rejected and 
Genscher called off his visit at the last 
minute. 

This is where the other Orzechowski 
stepped Jn the man Wild welcomed 
GeflSqher during his visit to Poland this 
monthl ' - ... •' 

• • The same iprivate programme sug- 
gested by Genscher for his planned trip 
three years agb was resubmitted - and 
approved. And the man who 1 approved 
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it was none other than Foreign Minister 
Orzechowski. 

It was also Orzechowski who this 
lime said that (he fate of those Germans 
who lost their homes in what is now Pol- 
ish territory belong to the historical 
background of German-Polish rel- 
ations. No Polish official had ever said 
this before. 

The jarring tone from Warsaw Inst 
summer was provoked by the formation 
of a Franco-German brigade and the 
visit to Bonn by East German leader Er- 
ich Honecker. Both events aroused con- 
siderable suspicions in Warsaw. 

It looks as if the fact that sympathetic 
words were, found during G^nscher’s 
visit to Poland is due ( to , a realisation 
that, following an assessment of all the 
circumstances, (he. Federal Republic of 
Germany can hardly — and does not 
want to be — classified as Poland’s 
worst qnemy. ( . 

There iias been an improvement in 
East-: West relations. The past has often 
shown that German-Polish relations are , 
automatically influenced by the general' 
stateof East- West relations. . Sf 

. The former, of course, can also ben- 
efit from ,a favourable development of 
the latter- •- 

At the. moment the spirit^ are so high 
that .Poland's leaders apparently failed 
to notice the recent extension of Fran- 
co J German miliary cooperation^ which 
has caused such concern in many East 
-Bloc countries. • . i 1 ’ . ?j j 

" The improvement in 1 the general clim- 
ate, however, is not solely, due to a 
"Wafming'df relations bel&edh Washing- 
, ton add Mosfcow, ’I • - ‘ $■> • • 1 •' 

|,;, Tt" is; also the ;i prddiic(' 6'f 11 growing 
coojierStion betwfeii^:V^riy8 , Olri .both 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

A new defence 
strategy 
takes shape 

T he So viol- American INF treaty might 
be a welcome development but it pulls 
the rug out from under the West's basic 
thinking on defence. 

New ideas are needed now more than 
ever. Washington is taking the new reality 
.seriously. American experts have come up 
with a new strategy called “discriminate ■ 
defence," This is a graduated, prudent de- 
terrent based on attacking selected sites in 
a limited wnr. 

The concept is the result of nn Inter- 
party study in which major roles were 
played by Fred C. Ikle, under secretary at 
the Washington Defence Department, and 
Albert Wohl.stctter, the grand old man of 
strategic thinking. Wohlstettcr is head of 
the' European-Aiuericnn Institute for 
strategic Studies in Los Angeles. 

Former National Security Adviser Bre- 
v. inski uml for Secretary of Stale Henry 
Kissinger were joined on the panel by for- 
mer generals and diplomats from both the 
Republican and Democratic persuasions. 

llreir report will be followed in a few 
months by eight more intensive individual 
studies on the topic of security. 

The experts believe that the USA and 
the Western Alliance hwk been concentrat- 
ing too much on the wrong kind of military 
strategy. 

They sav Nnto saw the greatest danger 
in u massive conventional attack by War- 
saw Fact forces or. instead, a nuclear at- 
tack which would lead nijlh o abso lute des- 
t ruction of both sillcs' 

They also say the West also made the 
mistake of adopting the basic concept ol 
using all kinds ot atomic weapons in a 
more or less automatic escalation to the 
strategic level. 

The study says the future belongs to 
“smart weapons." These were .suitable 
within the framework of a cleverly con- 
trolled political strategy for selective at- 
tacks. 

This also happened to be the strategy of 
the Soviet Union. They could use them to 
divide the allied forces and induce individ- 
ual member states to neglect their defen- 
sive rosponsibihtes. 

The report tolls the end of the all-or- 
wuliing use of the nuclear deterrent, which 
up until the Washington .summit, had been 
the recipe for peace in Europe. 

The experts say the strategy was only a 
bluff. In reality nobody would have al- 
lowed a peripheral Soviet attack on the 
north or south-west Hanks of Nato to es- 
calate into a global war. 

Both sides etui now see through this 
strategy. Since such n bluff is transparent, 
the experts say it only encourages the cn- 
- eniy to atlnck selective targets. 

\ And indeed even President Reagan him- 
ylf looks upon the concept of mutual des- 
truction as nothing more than h suicide 
pact. As un alternative, the study group 
stresses the attractiveness or limited attacks 
on specific targets on enemy territory. 

With modern technology its now possi- 
ble to have belter control of such graduat- 
ed ait neks without risking on armngeddon. 

The Americans and the Soviets have 
built their commando and operation cen- 
tres so securely they won itl survive nuclear 
attacks. 

The flexibility of selective attacks ; would 
also enable Nato to rely. on new conven- 
tional precision; weapons, which, could 
lake over the tasks pf nuclear weapons. 
The study also stresses that the USA. in 


a world which is becoming multipolar, will 
have to pteparc itself for possible dangers 
in the Third World. 

1 There is always the possibility that some 
kind of “low intensity" crisis could escalate 
there and that (he Soviet Union could be 
drawn into it. 

The Soviets would always want to keep 
control of events to make sure that (hey 
did not gel out of hand. In this way they 
would keep the political and military risk 
to a minimum. 

Thu Americans include terrorist attacks 
such as sabotage in their definition of low- 
intensity crisis. They arc reckoning with 
attacks on installations. This calls for an 
arsenal of graded weapons in proper rela- 
tion to gravity of the deed. 

They would also like to see the delivery 
of accurate weapons to opponents of So- 
viet supported regimes such .as in Afgha- 
nistan or Nicaragua. 

The study expects the French and the 
British in particular to take over part of 
Europe's nuclear defence and to have 
troops on the alert for sudden missions 
outside Nato. Admittedly the Americans 
sec the threat from the Third World as a 
case in which the allied forces might in 
doubt refuse (lie USA the use of their 
bases or air space. 

The Europeans see that the new think- 
ing is moving towards limited conflicts. 
This devalues the credibility of old con- 
cept of the automatic linking up with the 
strategic nuclear arsenal of the USA. 

What we have instead is a cautious Am- 
erican force operating around the world 
indulging in horizontal escalation. This is 
attacking the enemy at points other than 
the ones chosen by him, in order ft) make 
the deterrent believable. This would in- 
clude the possibility of politically destabi- 
lising Soviet satellite nations in times of 
crisis. ■ ■ 

The .study is faced with historical difli- 
cuhivs. Ii recommends with good reason, 
military mcanviu -effectively. UtreaUm the 
enemy in his deepest territories. 

Bui Pershing 2 mid cruise missiles have 
been already given assay at the bargaining 
table. And new conventional weapons are 
being watched suspiciously us u new form 
of rearmament. 

So how are the Europeans going to 
threaten credihily the enemies deepest ter- 
ritories? Manv in Nato want a return to 
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the old lactic or massive nuclear reprisal. 
Even President Mitterrand recently said as 
much. Many are retreating stronger than 
ever from the stage of a manageable wnr. 

The study is fascinating. It shows us 
how the Americans think about strategy. 
But it raises many questions which cannot 
he quickly answered. 

For in these times of disarmament and 
Osipoliiik dynamics strategy is probably 
more important now than ever. However it 
is also probably more difficult to find a 
common basis for agreement nn military 
policy. 

Even in the USA. the report is not guar- 
anteed of meeting any kind of brund 
agreement. For example the study rejects 
disarmament for the purpose of demon- 
strating international good will. It is also 
not in keeping with President Reagan's 
dream of a nuclear free world. And with 
regard to liberals, they do not like the pro- 
posed brand of roaming interventionism. 

One thing is certain. Thinking about 
1988 strategy has hegun. The Europeans 
cannot afford to run down American stud- 
ies. Instead they will have to get on with 
coming up with their own if they want to 
preserve their historical importance, 

Thomas JCiptinger 
(Rhoinhdicr Mcriuir/Chrteiuni) Welt, 
Bonn, 15 Junuury 1987) 


Sanctions against South Africa: 
views Still as split as ever 


Sanctions against the South African 
government could be .made; to work, 
says a controversial report by a Protes- 
tant church group. It says that sanc- 
tions could be made to lower the stand- 
ards of the whites and make them rea- 
lise that they could not liave both apar- 
theid and an Integrated place in the 
world economy. But the issue remains 
as highly disputed as ever, as Barbara 
von Ow reports for the' Munich dally, 
Siiddeutsche Zel/ung . 

O ne thing became cle^r at a conference . 

of experts of the Economic y and Poli- 
tics Foundation in Ebenhausen. Two days 
of heated discussion showed that the topic 
of economic boycott and South Africa is 
more disputed than ever. 

One participant said the meeting had 
been "weighed down with emotion." The 
dynamite was provided by a report by the 
Stamherger Institute for the Research of 
(ilohal Structures, Dewlopments and Crises. 

The report, commissioned by the Evan- 
gelical church, EKD, calls for more sanc- 
tions. The commission has simplistic argu- 
ments which arc controversial even in 
church circles. 

The institute says a comprehensive, ef- 
fective economic boycott of South Africa 
is possible. It would be capable of bringing 
the apartheid regime to its knees. 

It would need to atlnck the “special inte- 
gration*’ of South Africa in world com- 
merce. According to the report, a small 
group of six industrial nations control 
world trade and international finance .. " 

Sanctions would lower the sinndardTSf 
living of the while elite, which would he 
Inreed to realise that u could not have two 
things ar the same times apartheid and ap 
integrated place in the world economy. 
This cotild be done with few negative con- 
sequences for blacks. On the contrary, ef- 
fective sanctions would be their first ray of 
hope. 

However this outlook ran into its fair 
share of criticism. Critics said that the re- 
pun was misleading. They said it was im- 
possible to introduce sanctions without al- 
so economically affecting blacks. 

One EKD representative said the re- 
port was counterproductive. Many people 
in the church were holding it up like a Bi- 
ble. This new Bible had awakened danger- 
ous expectations. 

Another church leader distanced him- 
self from sanctions. He said snnclions 
should not be used as a punitive action. It 
should not be the purpose of boycotts to 
bring about an economic collapse. 

An expert from the Aniol(l-Berplrii$- 
ser-lnstituie said the alleged particular de- 
pendency of South Africa on leading in- 
dustrial nations was fiction. He said the 
theme of sanctions has hccome blurred. 

One reason for the blurredness of dis- 
cussions is the unpredictable nature of 
sanctions. Particularly in a policy of selec- 
tive petty annoyance, which more often 
than not has too often been the case. 

The current crisis at the Cape was due 
more to the weak global economic situa- 
tion, the fall in prices for raw materials and 
internal political problems. 

Despite that, the first negative effects of 
the boycott are evident. The main areas hjt 
huve been agriculture and the raw materi- 
als industries. 

But a specialist of the Ifo-lnstltute for 
Economic Research said, Pretoria has 'ad- 
mittedly succeeded in achieving a remark- 
able overall economic balance, but at a 
cost of lower growth and increasing unem- 
ployment. 

Specialists say South Africa wilt have 


eight million unemployed by the year 
2,000. If sanctions were effective one 
could reckon with 45 percent of the work- 
ing black population being unemployed. 

Despite that, one should not underestim- 
ate Pretoria's ability to adjust. Unfortunate- 
ly experts can imagine a South Africa still 
functioning with 10 million unemployed. 

There was no agreement at the confer- 
ence about the effects of the boycott. Oppo- 
nents of sanctions refer to the swing to the 
right at the elections last May — • probably a 
reaction to international pressure. Critics of 
sanctions said that polarisation leads not to 
. social progress but to more repression. So- 
cial change is achieved in - a flourishing 
economy, not in a collapsing one. 

Supporters of sanctions said the mystifi- 
ed thesis Of anti-sanctioneers is a Simplifica- 
tion. They said that it was precisely last year 
that unity among the whites broke down. A 
process of differentiation is taking place 
now anionfc the BoeT elite mainly because 
of the sanctions. The social spectrum Is 
rearranging itself. The result is people arc 
discussing politics more in the press, iu the 
schools and in the universities. 

Both sides of the sanctions debate 
agreed that sanctions would have long-term 
psychological eFfects which would force the 
white elite into’ being more conscious of 
what the outside world thinks of them. 

The conference also discussed the atti- 
tude of blacks themselves to sanctions. But 
there was no clarity. 

• The conference is dependent on opin- 
ion polls. But these can be easily manipu- 
lated. The results differ according to how 
questions arc put. . 

if blacks are asked if they are in favour 
Of sanctions the majority answer yes. If 
they arc asked if they should put jobs at 
risilthe majority say no. To make matters 
more complicated the leading black orga- 
nisations are now disunited. 

It's true that the confederation of trade 
unions COSATU at its last congress called 
for an international boycott. But precisely 
because of that they have ended up in a 
crisis of identity and legitimacy. 

Even if nobody here believes that sanc- 
tions would not have negative effects on 
blacks, there are still those who are in fa- 
vour. They believe that blacks have suf- 
fered so much that they arc prepared to 
suffer even more. They say only a small 
number would become poorer. 

Others are more pessimistic. A repre- 
sentative of the EKD said most blacks 
could not imagine how terrible an econ- 
omic collapse would be. 

After all was said and done, one thing 
remained clear. An economic collapse 
caused from outside South Africa. was not 
at stake. 

Instead it was the calculated reduction 
of economic support. The possibility of in- 
fluence from outside . should not be over 
estimated. The impetus for change in 
South Africa has to come from within. 

' Barbara von Ow 

(Sfiddcutschc Ztfiiung, Munich. 9 January 1 988) 
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‘No evidence’ that suspended firms 
sent material to Pakistan, Libya 


No hard evidence has emerged to hack 
reports that fissionable material has 
been sent from Germany to Libya or 
Pakistan, says Bonn Environment Min- 
ister. Klaus T6pfor.,Such exports are 
banned under the terms of the Nuclear 
Non-Proljfcratlon Treaty. The alleg- 
ations come on the heels of a scandal 
over illegal trans-bqrder shipments of 
nuclear waste |S by company called 
Transnuklear GmbH, a subsidiary . of 
Nukem GmbH, a big nuclear fuel mak- 


T he scandal surrounding the nuclear 
power company. Nukem. .and its 


i. power company, Nukem, , and its 
subsidiary, Transnuklear, is getting 
bigger and uglier every day. 

What originally looked like -just a 
West German affair, at best suited for 
investigations by the European Atomic 
Energy Community, has now become a 
matter of international concern follow- 
ing suspicions that Nukem and Trans- 
nuklear may ht\ve been involved in de- 
livering fissile nuclear material to Pak- 
istan or Libya. 

No evidence has yet been found of a 
fcqcach of the Non-Proliferation Trea- 
ty- 

Bui if investigations corroborate al- 
legations that the Treaty’s provisions 
have been broken, the implications for 
the Federal Republic of Germany's 
reputation as a signatory .state and the 
German nuclear power industn as an 
international business partner would 
he disastrous. 

Bonn Environment Minister Klaus 
Topfer and the Premier of the state ol 
Hesse, Walter Wallmann, say the sus- 
pension of the two controversial firms 
and a call for boardroom dismissals 
had nothing to do with suspicions that 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty hud been 
violated. 

(The companies are based in Hanau, 
which is in Wallman’s Land of Hesse.) 

But their swift and lough response 
may well have been strongly influenced 
by this report. 

> The' fact that West German Minis- 
ters reacted so promptly on the mere 
suspicion of such r possibility might 
some day be held in their favour. 

• The international nuclear commun- 
ity recalls only too well the negoti- 
ations which preceded the signing of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Of the “nuclear. have-iOts", those 
countries which dicTnbr-possess nuc- 
lear weapons, did not want them or 
which other countries ‘felt^hould- not 
have them, the Federal RepubHfih-6f-. 
Germany was among the most obstrep- 
erous: • • ■ • ■ . 

Bonn complained that the planned 
treaty was an instrument restricting 
technological progress in the peaceful 
^use of nuclear energy. • 

. Influential spokesmen from- the 
CDU-and CSy spoke of a “Super-Ver- 
sailles”, yia which the. nuclear powers, 
especially the major powers, wanted to 
contain the threat of economic compe- 
titibn of smaller- counties in the nuc- 
lear fields. ■ k l v . . • ■ 

*• lite Federal -Republic «of Germany 
made its 'accession to the ‘.Treaty de- 
pendent upon the incorporation 1 of 
safeguard. clauses designed- to make in- 
dustrial espionage impossible without 
undermining the Treaty’s objective of 


cc k Transnuklear is thought to have 
brought nearly 2,500 drums of nuclear 
waste with false labels into Germany 
from Belgium. More than .300 of the 
drums arc thought partly to contain plu- 
tonium and cobalt -60. Tttpfer has su- 
spended (he licences of both companies. 
In this article Christian SchiUzc, writ- 
ing in. Siiddeutsche Zeltuag , the Munich 
dally, says it seems the law ofpusli-and- 
shoyc has emerged in a bid to make a 
fast buck in the nuclear-fuels industry. 


preventing fissile materials (uranium 
or plutonium) from being misused to 
make bombs instead of put to peaceful 
use to generate power. 

In the opinion of the Vienna-based 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) at least, the Treaty has served 
its purpose well for twenty years. 

The Agency is responsible for the 
control of all the nuclear facilities of 
signatory states or at least for the “ver- 
ification” of the findings of the control 
checks carried out by controllers in- 
specting those facilities on behalf of 
the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity and in accordance with the Eu- 
rntom Treaty. 

During the numerous recently con- 
ducted inspections the controllers 
from Vienna found no evidence of any 
misuse of fissile material. 

Even the director uf Eurntom re- 
ferred 1" Mo "man-days" *>1 invpee* 


organisation without the discovery of 
any sign «»t questionable practices. 

However, he emphasised that, as al- 
ways. absolute security' cannot be 
guaranteed wherever human beings are 
involved. 

Bonn Environment Minister Topfer 
lifts now called in the IAEA to check 
the control data. 

If rumours are confirmed, this would 
mean that although the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany may have the safest 
reactors in the world its nuclear power 
industry managers represent an ihter- 
national security risk. 

This would be particularly embar- 
rassing this year, since the Non-Prolif- 


Contlnued from page 1 


erntion Treaty is due to be reviewed 
and extended. . 

Yet even if there is no confirmation 
of the “Pakistan connection’’, al least 
not with respect to uranium or plutoni- 
um, the inner r European mqveniients of 
fissile material which wanders to and 
fro in nuclear waste in a ipore or less 
enriched or diluted form is sufficient 
cause for concern. 

Many now believe that the already 
discovered 2,400 barrels of nuclear 
waste transported by the firm Trans- 
nuklear only represent the tip of the 
iceberg. 

Other firms transported ^imilar ma- 
terial and more and m6rc iraces lead- 
ing to hitherto unknown institutions 
are coming to light. 

It is becoming clear that n vast net- 
work of dynamic private firms and nu- 
merous institutions has taken advan- 
tage of loopholes in control stipul- 
ations and ironed out any other oppo- 
sition by paying bribes. 

This inner-German aspect should 
not be ignored. In view of the new sen- 
sation the Bundestag debate on Minis- 
ter Topfcr’s policy statement could 
have lasted a little longer. 

MPs in the Bonn coalition govern- 
ment have warned against viewing the 
misdemeanours of the transport firm 
Transnuklear as reason enough to car- 
ry out a new fundamental debate un 
nuclear energy. 

The Opposition parties are keen on 
-.prooisely such « debate, since the Bun- 
destag has rarely dealt with questions 
uf the basic nature of human beings 
and technology so thoroughly. 

Minister Topfer (CDU) docs not 
want to take away the “right” of human 
beings to make mistakes, even in the 
nuclear field. 

He is convinced that risks can be 
kept to a minimum via technical means 
and that “the human being must be ac- 
cepted as a security risk in the respon- 
sible use of modern technologies”. 

Volker Hauff, the environmental 
policy spokesman of the SPD, not only 
feel that human beings make mistakes, 
but that — biblically speaking — they 
are evil from youth pnwards. 


sides of the ideological dividing lines. 
Poland is ho longfer fin exception: 

Freed of the last western sanctions 
following the' visit to Poland by US Vice- 
president George Bush in September 
last year, a nd democratic ally legitimised 
To ,1 5 ,, gfS8ret J UXlefil "than similar regimes 
by a referendum 1 on domestic fefdrms, 
Warsaw has managed to Improve its 
profile and gain mote room to mano- 
euvre desplti pressing 'ecoilomfc wor- 
ries. ' ; ' ! ‘ 

With the carousel of Enst-We$t and 
West-East visits in full swing Watsaw 
does not want to be the wallflower In the 


corner. : 

Genscher benefited from this new si- 
tuation during his visit and the Polish 
side benefited from the fact that Bonn's 
Foreign Minister did not have to' attend 
'quite aS'many rituals dictated by dorries- 
tic policy considerations. 1 1 ■* ■ ■ • ' 
i This in turn was a resuh of the visit to 
Moscow by Bavaria Premier Franzi- Jo- 
sef Straus$'(CSU), which seemed to re- 
ilarf the CDU/CSU stance onOstpolitik: 


Nevertheless, most of the traditional 
sources of friction between Bonn and 
Warsaw still remain, even though their 
volatility have been reduced. 

New formulations have helped ease 
conflicts over a number of issues. 

Poland denies the existence of na- 
tional minorities on its territory, not be- 
cause they don’t exist but because they 
contributed towards the instability of 
the political system between the two 
world wars. 

During this period minorities ac- 
counted for at -least 40 per cent of the' 
population. 

A cal! for minority rights for ethnic 
Germans still living in Poland, thepe-. 
fore, was not the right way to alleviate 
the situation. 

Genschei* nOw talks of the need to 
maintain a ’'cultural and language-relat- 
ed identity”. 

His hosts hod no objection to a meet- 
ing between Genscher and representa- 
tives of German 1 “circles of friends” 
from Upper Silesia. 

Although problems cannot be re- . 


For this reason, Hauff maintains,' 
human beings can never be expected to 
develop the sense of responsibility 
needed in the field of nuclear energy. 

The Transnuklear affair provides 
powerful arguments in this fundamen- 
tal dispute,. 

For fast money and cui-thront 
competition, in n market on which the 
law of push-and-shove would seem to 
have greater relevance than & sense of 
responsibility and specialist know-how 
a number of individuals have violated 
against provisions which were elabo- 
rated to avert harm from the general 
public. 

Neither the authorities nor the in- 
spectors in the power plants of the 
private or semi-government electricity 
companies curbed their activities. 

Cnn ; people who bribe and accept 
bribes be trusted to bear in mind the 
well-being of future generations if they 
apparently don’t even care about the 
safety of their fellow human beings? 

Klaus Traubc, once «i manager dur- 
ing the construction of a fast breeder 
reactor, turned his back on the nuclear 
industry and became one of its most 
vociferous critics because lie did nut 
feci that nuclear waste can be hidden 
away from the world of the living for 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

In view of the vast quantities of nuc- 
lear waste currently produced by nuc- 
lear power plnnts Traubc claims that 
there is no alternative but to stop pro- 
ducing this waste if this earth is to re- 
main a place fit fur human habitation. 

Trim he's conclusion is that society 
must pull out of w technology which for 
the future requires a brand of human 
being which past experience shows has 
never existed and is unlikely to c\er 
exist. 

...The influential American nuclear 
physicist Viktor Weiskop! would like 
to see a “nuclear priesthood” created 
to make sure that the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy does not end up in ca- 
tastrophe. 

The Transnuklear case shows that 
the nuclear community is currently full 
of bribers and swindlers rather than 
priests and that the call for a new fund- 
amental discussion of the pros and 
cons of nuclear energy is more than 
understandable. 

The scandal must at least trigger n 
radical reform of the structures of the 
nuclear industry and its control. 

Christian Schiitze 

(SGddcutschcZcinuig, Munich, fit January lyxxj 


moved by simply giving them a new 
name or packaging they are sometimes 
then easier to resolve. The “package" 
method often helped in the past. 

There are now hopes that this apl- 
proacji will defuse ' sq me of the con- 
troversial issues in relations between 
Bonn and Warsaw j i 

Theiseutng up of three workgroups fqr 
disarmament, economic cooperation and 
for' political,,. cultural and humanitarian 
questions part' of an attempt to lake 
stock and establish a balance of interests. ; 

This is likely to lead to compromises, 
including some which have to be paiil 
for; in cash by the Federal Republic of 
Germany. ‘ 

Jbe^blll" for the indemnification of 
the Polish forced 'labour prisoners or 
war. whith was presented to Bonn last 
May, may* thbri turn up under the name 
of “investment promotion". 

The Wok to the' future referred to by 
both Gfehsdher'arid Grzet howski cannot 
overlook (lie “pafckage’’ aspect. 

Josef Rledmliler,. 
(SOddeutKcho Zcltung, Munich * U January J 9 88 ) 
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THE LAW 


Tough security precautions as Hamadi 
kidnap hearing gets underway 


T he trial of Abbas Hamadi has open- 
ed in Diisso Idorf. Tile public prose- 
cutor lias accused Hamadi, a Lebanese 
with West German citizenship, of coer- 
cion iigainsi the. West German govern- 
ment. of taking hostages and of offences 
against the laws covering explosives. 

According to the charge Hamadi was 
involved m the kidnupping of two Ger- 
man citizens in Beirut, Rudolf Cordes 
nnd Alfred Schmidt. They were taken 
hostage to prevent the extradition of 
Abbas Man nidi's brother, Mohammed, 
to the United States. 

Mohammed Hamadi, 23, is accused 
of having tuken pan in the June 1985 
hijucking of a TWA aircraft from Beirut 
tluil was flown to Rome via Athens. A 
US marine, Rohcrt Stcthcni, was mur- 
dered in this hijacking, allegedly by Mo- 
hammed Hamadi. 

Dozens of journalists from West Ger- 
many nnd abroad, from France, Britain 
and the US, turned up for the opening 
of the trial. It is expected that it will con- 
tinue mull 1 {> February. 

Wide-ranging security measures have 
been applied to the courtroom, a former 
gym hall in a police barracks. The secur- 
ity controls were Miff. People were 
body-searched before being admitted. 

The gym hall was used for the terror- 
ist trials of the 1970s, when it was re- 
built without windows, with steel doors 
and video-supervision. On 1 3 January 
last year Mohammed Hamadi was ar- 


DIEi 


rested in Frankfurt when he arrived on a 
flight from Beirut — not because a war- 
rant was out for his arrest but because 
liquid explosives Were concealed in 
wine bottles found in his baggage. 

He was accompanied by his brother, 
Abhas, now 29, who was to carry the ex- 
plosives through the airport controls In 
his hand luggage, unchecked, unnoticed, 

German officials quickly reniised that 
a big fish had been accidentally caught 
in their nets. 

The US swiftly put in a request to the 
Federal Republic govern ment to have 
Mohammed Hamadi extradited. The 
Americans wanted to put him before an 
American court to face charges that 
could have carried the death penalty. 

According in the public prosecutor, 
three days after Ids brother's arrest Ab- 
bas Hamadi flew hack to Beirut, to kid- 
nap there a German citizen, "with other 
unknown persons." The West German 
government was to be forced to refuse 
the request for Mohammed Humndi's 
extradition to tile US. 

The next day, on 1 7 January, the head 
of the Beirut branch of Hncchsl AG, 
Rudolf Cordes, aged 5*1. was kid- 
napped. and lour days later a Siemens 
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technician in Beirut, Alfred Schmidt. 
The kidnappers not only dehiarided that 
Mohammed Hamadi should not be ex- 
tradited to the US, but be exchanged for 
Cordes and Schmidt. ' 

On' 26 January 1987 Abbatf'Harhadi 
returned to the Federal Republic, obvi- 
ously accepting the fact that ‘he would 
be arrested. 

Police found a cache of explosives 
near where he lived in the Saar.' , 

' The charge against Abbas Hamadi 
accuses him of often having smuggled 
explosives into the Fcdernl Republic. 
On this he maintains his silence. 

Nothing has emerged in public of 
contacts and negotiations between the 
West German government and the kid- 
nappers over the past year. 

At times businessman Rashid Mah- 
roum, a Lebanese living in Fiirth, has 
acted as a mediator. He is to appear in 
court as a witness in the course of the 
trial. 

Alfred Schmidt, the hostage who was 
released on 7 September last year, has 
been invited to appear before the court 
as a witness. He is in good health al- 
though obviously nged. 

On 24 June last year the Federal Re- 
public government rejected the extradi- 
tion demand from the US, despite mas- 
sive pressure being applied by Washing- 
ton. 

Mohammed Hamadi, is to be tried in 
Frankfurt where he is being held in re- 
mand prison. Charges will be brought 
agtiniM him within ilie next lew weeks, 
according to -the- Frankfurt, public . 
prosecutor. 

Rudolf Cordes is still being held by 
his captors, who are suspected of being 
members of the radical Slii’ite.“Hisbol- 
lah" movement, the “Party of God.” 

The Hamadi family has : the main say 
in this group. One brother of the Hama- 
di family of ten sons and daughters, has 
been killed in Beirut, another is security 
chief of “Hisbollalr and .leader of its 
military operations. . 

The fact that Cordes, now in poor 
health, is still in their hands casts a 
grave shadow over the Diisseldorf trial. 

The kidnappers applied more pres- 
sure with a message, delivered to the 
French news agency AFP the evening 
before the trial opened. 

In it they accused, the West German ‘ 
government of flouring, the , Geneva 
Convention, “Nazi ways of. thinking” 
and made threats to the government,);! 
view of the Abbas Hamadi, trial. , 

The message read: "The West Ger- 
man government must consider what is 
happening over the next. few. days, rea- 
lise the consequences and be aware that 
everything has its price.’! . ... 

Bonn must realise. that "the hostage 
card is not our only one nor the last, We 
:have other trumps in our hand..." 

A photo of Cordes was included with 
the message, the first , indication for 
some time that he was still alive, .He 
looked terrible. > \ 

The message from the kidnappers has 
had an unusual effect on the officials in- 
volved in the trial. Judge Klaus Arend 
said at the. opening of the second day .of 
the trial that he had weighed up the situ- 
ation Tori a long time and had decided to 
1 make a statement. 

■ He pointed. out to, the kidnappers in 
Lebanpn that "the trial was independent 


qf the kidnappings.’! He said that he was 
not prepared to bow to pressure from 
outside. “This trial in a state under the 
rule bf law will take its course." 

The defence joined him. Lawyer Eck- f. 
art Hild said: “It is possible that in Bei- 
rut a foreign qf fairs minister can direct a 
trial, but here that is not possible." 

He pointed out that the West German 
government had no influence on the 
bourse of justice, not even in this trial. 

In* a 1 brdak in the proceedings he said j 
bitterly: “How can I properly conduct a | 
defence? ‘If I denounce the Investigation j 

methods Of the public prosecutor's of- | 
fice then they will say in Beirut: you are 
not a State under the rule of law and 
Cordes will be in trouble." 1 

'■ In the meantime the Bonn govern- 
ment has issued a warning about travell- 
ing to the Lebanon. German citizens are 

at present in danger thtere. 

The dramatic accompanying circum- 
stances and the international dimen- 
sions of this trial stand in direct contrast 
to the mundane atmosphere in the cour- 
troom. Most of the time the proceedings 
are relaxed. A chatty tone prevails. 

The accused contributes to this to a 
considerable extent. He is polite and . 
friendly, sohietimes almost obsequious. T 
He Is always in a good mood and oc- 
casionally glances mischievously at a 
witness. Sometimes he makes a joke 
with his guards, standing to his left and 
right, so that all three have to laugh 
heartily. 

Abbas Hamadi says nothing about 
the charges made against him. He denies 
having taken part in anything and ap- 
peals to the kidnappers: “In the name of 
mankind free Herr Cordes immediate- 
ly” 

The accused’s participation in the 
kidnapping can be only proved, if at all, 
through circumstantial evidence. Over 
the next few weeks the court will hear 
evidence from 69 witnesses and four ex- 
perts. 

Abbas Hamadi is very ready to give 
information about himself. He has told 
his life story in detail and fluent Ger- 
man, so much so that Judge Arend said 
to him: "You speak good German, Herr 
Hamadi." 

Modestly he said*. “One hopes so,” 
and went on to tell that he came to West 
Germany nine years ago seeking asy- 
lum, at first to Berlin then to the Saar. 

When his application for asylum was 
rejected he married a 14-year-old girl, 
named in court as Maria M. He said- he 
married her because he loved her. 

In October 1984 he was given Ger- 
man citizenship and shortly afterwards 
his daughter was born. He lived with his 
’ 1 wife and child in Merzig in the Saar and 
worked as a welder with a Steel oon- f 
struction £)m. ... n-, . . 

He saidThatJiehad not been much in- 
terested UTeither religion or politics. 
One of Abbas Hamadi’s friends said! in 
the witness stand that “he only wanted 
to live contentedly,”^ ' i 

About two years ago he got to know a 
young Lebanese girl. He left his- wife on 
her account. Three months ago. they 
were divorced. * • * . 

In the witness stand his ex-wife said 
that they were still friends. As she spoke, 
they looked at each other antLstjjiledf \ 
•No, Frau Hamadi said; her husband 
was not religious. During the whole .time 
they were married he. had. only! once 
gone back to the Lebanon.: Hisbollah? 
“No, I can’t imagine that." 

• What did she think when hfir husband y 
was arrested. “I was shocked. Xdid not 
believe himcapable of that.?«- M*J**:u; 1 

•<. Abbas.Hamadi only-smiled, -i:. • 

. ... .. .. Roland Kirbachy ; 

. . ; (DJeZtlt,Hambui i.5 January 1988) I 
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■ ECOLOGY POLITICS 

The year that 
just sank 
without trace 

1 987 was the European Year of the 
Environment — not that many peo- 
ple noticed it. European Community 
governments did little to set new envi- 
ronmental priorities. - 
Politicians avoided doing anything 
which might have led them to being ac- 
cused of being misguided. . 

The sights set were much lower than 
during comparable .initiatives, such as 
the Year of the Woman or the Year of 
the Handicapped. 

The flowery speeches of the opening 
ceremony and the numerous pleasant- 
sounding declarations of intent were 
followed by the dribs and drabs of a 
norma 1 ! year. 

, The Year of the Environment began 
in April 1987 and, therefore, officially 
lasts until the end of March 1988. 

However, the Way in which environ- 
mental issues were tackled last year sug- 
gests that the Year of the Environment’s 
overall performance will not be all that 
impressive. 

A discrepancy seems likely between 
the good intentions and action taken. 
What did the European Community 
seek to achieve in 19X7 anyway? 

One publication issued by the Bonn 
government last March .stated that 1987 
was declared European Year of the En- 
vironment in order to increase the gen- 
eral awareness of the need for envimn- 


by dogged opposition on behalf of in- 
dustry. 

Feeble compromises such as the 
Montreal agreement arc then sold as 
major achievements in the ecological 
field. 

Although the countries attending the 
North Sea conference in November last 
year reached agreement on a number of 
issues the solution to major problems, 
such as (he transportation of toxic 
chemicals at sea, was delayed or post- 
poned. 

In the field of the purification of vehi- 
cle.emissions the European Community 
praised the adoption of an agreement 
which is already practised in Germany. 

The decisive step, namely a uniform 
regulation for diesel-powered vehicles 
ip Western Europe, has yet to be taken. 

Measures against power plant and in- 
dustrial emissions are also already esta- 
blished law in the Germany, but stand 
little chance of Community-wide ac- 
ceptance due. above all, to British op- 
position. 

The Year of the Environment has not 
led to more rethinking. 

The latest Community agreement on 
radiation protection and the permissible 
thresholds for food is a veritable mock- 
ery of all the pleasant-sounding declar- 
ations of intent. 

The health of the population has sel- 
dom been disregarded so blatantly as in 
this Community agreement. 

Bearing in mind the interests of the 
Community’s producers, people are ex- 
pected in the event of a new — possibly 
even more serious — reactor catas- 
trophe to eat food which even experts 
who are not so sceptical about nuclear 
energy would classify as heavily con- 
taminated. 

In Germany, which usually presents 
itsell us a paragon and took nvei ilu- 


Berlin remains stumbling block 
to agreement with Russians 

W hen Soviet Foreign Minister Ed- tal technology will help clean up the a 
ward Shevardnadze visits Bonn over Czechoslovakia, no easy task fo 


mental protection measures. presidency of the Community J^or^ six 

There is u need to exchange mforma"-"’ months on 1 January, there is no indica- 
tion on ecological problems, cnluncw don that the car i»l the Environment 
understanding for specific national dif- was a year of action, 
ficultifes and efforts, and mnkc people During this period Bonn Environe- 
realise that joint action is essential. ment Minister Walter Wallmann, who 

The private initiatives in this field, the v ... . ., r<v . _y .. . . 

international conferences .of environ- ‘ 

men tails ts, conservationists, forestry .• " \ f j |y rVj r*f 7 F/IC ■ 

experts, consumers initiatives and farm- •• •• • ,* 

ers, have probably made a greater con- •! 
tribution towards achieving these goals. 

Most associations and organisations was chosen at the time for want of any- 
in this field, however, have already been one better, was succeeded by Klaus 

engaged in close cooperation for many Tbpfer, who has also not been all that 

years and don’t need a Year of the Envi- successful so far. ’ • 

ronment! ’ The 'Year of the Environment also in- 

Europcan Community governments eluded the fiasco of whal to do with the 
should hnve done more to praise these freight- of contaminated whey, nnexatn- 
efforts during such a year. There was n 6 P^ e of the state's inability to act. 
sign of a new policy approach. . The unresolved ..problem of the 

The environmental initiatives of the mountains of refuse (packaging unfit for 
European Parliament suffered a similar recycjjng), the delayed .political deci- 
fat e , ' . i-. . . signs on toxic chemicals, and, .finally, 

livview 1 of the lack'of {jrogfess.ma’de scandal involving the nuclear power 
with regard to these modest objectives; company Transnuklear also shaped en- 
therefove, it is hardly isur^rising that the vironment 0 l.poliqy.in li987. . 


prospects for. the mord ^he r ^ o^n^ wwlng^ealisation. of 


jects are even gloomier. •••••*•» >• 

Within * the framework iof- their 
“Fourth Action Programme" the Euro- 
pean. Community set .itself .the t objective 
of stepping up measures designed to in- 
crease environmental .awareness and 
develop Community activities in the in- 
terests of nature conservation. 

■ Environmental policy in 1987, how- 
ever, tpoyed in the completely opposite 
directiqji.. . . . , 

• The Community’s reluctance to ac- 
cepEVpa^uction restrictions and bpns 
duf Ing the.; negotiations on. the’ “ozone 
killers”, fluoridated qnd. chlorinated 
hdyrocarbons (in aerosol sprqys, syn- 
thetic materials and coolants), was a 
prime example of how effective envi- 
ronmental measures .can be, torpedoed 


t,\ie lack ,of .sta;e .qpntrol. . " r 

The pverpir pjcture is not improved 
by the fact t(iat qgreemeiir was eventual- 
ly reached ' on stricter 'provisions for 
£lant failures of Accidents . 1 1 ' ' 1 ' 

"Agreement waS also reached with in- 
dustry on a voluntary 'and drastic fed Ac- 
tion of sprays containing fluorinated 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons and -on a 
ban on leaded regular-grade petrol be- 
fore the date originally planned, 
i - It doesn’t look as if developments in this 
field' will be: able to save the day, or year to 
be more precisely the end of March.- 1 
One ; fundapentalj problem will ire- 
main: economic sejf- interests are given 
priority over ecological necessities, ev- 
ery, tim^. / 1 : . ;. Herbert Fftehr 

-* ■ (N0rnbergcr.NBflKrichfdn,6 Jbnuaryil988) 


TT ward Shevardnadze visits Bonn 
this month, one topic which is certain to 
be on the agenda is the long-standing 
question of a German-Soviet environ- 
ment agreement. 

But hopes that progress will be made 
are not high. A major stumbling-block is 
the incorporation of the Federal Envi- 
ronment Protection Agency in Wes! 
Berlin into the agreement. (Berlin is a 
ticklish Issue between the East Bloc and 
the Federal Republic) 

Neither is Bonn likely to case cooper- 
ation with the Soviets by providing fin- 
ance for its industries which arc taking 
steps to be more ■ environmentally 
friendly. 

An environment agreement with East 
Germany was signed during the visit to 
ihe Federal Republic by East Berlin 
party leader Erich Honecker last au- 
tumn. A similar agreement was signed 
with Czechoslovakia shortly afterwards. 

Bonn Environment Minister Klaus 
Topfer described these treaties as pro- 
viding a “broad basis” for cooperation 
with the East Bloc. 

The next steps planned by ihe envi- 
ronmental policy initiative vis-a-vis 
East Bloc countries were similar agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union. Poland 
nnd Hungary. 

The agreement with the Soviet Union 
is proving a particularly lough nut 10 
crack. Moscow has unexpectedly reject- 
ed the solution found to the problem of 
incorporating West Berlin In the envi- 
ron me ill agreements with QaM Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 

— Apart from this aspect, rhe agreement 
is otherwise ready lor ihe final signa- 
ture. 

Soviet stonewalling over West Berlin 
is still the result of the annoyance of Mi- 
khail Gorbachov's predecessor in of- 
fice, Leonid Brezhnev, at the fact that 
Bonn former Minister of the Interior 
and current Foreign Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, ensured that West 
Berlin was chosen as the location for the 
Federal Environment Protection Agen- 
cy in 1972. 

This at least is the opinion of some of 
the politicians derive during that period. 

The relationship between Bpnn and 
Moscow deteriorated later on as a result 
of Helmut Kohl’s Gorbachov-Goebbels 
comparison and Bonn's stance on the 
Pershing missiles issue. 

In the meantime, the situation has im- 
proved. During, Bonn President Richard 
von Weizshcker’s visit to , Moscow a 
German-Soviet science agreement 
(which incorporated West Berlin) was 
drawn up. , , , . 

However, neither this fact nor, the 
general improvement in German-Soviet 
gelations have yet hpd a positive impact 
qp, prospect? for an Environment agrpe- 

"W'.... ’ - |i •" l 1 ." ' . 1 ' • ..Vi 

The environment agreements draw^ 
Up .with Bonn's Eastern neighbours ,al- 
ways hpvqa similarstrycttife, .... 

The primary aspects arp.air pollution, 
wafer . pollution, damage 10 . forests, 
waste disposal and nature conservation. ■ 
, ALthe-$4me.tinie, however, Bonn also 
tries to develop bilateral points of.em- 
ph 0 ?i?»: , •• . .• .v,- 1 

, During a . meeting of environmental 
experts ’with a Czech delegation mid- 
January, for example, the.problem of air 
pollution, will be the mainstopiason the 

agenda, . i • -v ■ 

Il ls hoped .that Western environment 


tal technology will help clean up the air 
over Czechoslovakia, no easy task fol- 
lowing the failure of the Buschhaus de- 
sulphurising plapt in Lower Saxony. 

During the forthcoming discussions 
with Polish experts emphasis will he 
placed on the fight against the-. pollution 
of the sea, lakes and rivers. 

The Baltic Sea is threatened by. Polish 
industrial .waste and roughly 90 per cent 
of Pplish rivers arc no longer suitable as 
a source of drinking water. 

So far . Bonn has only managed in 
reach an .agreement with the GDR on 
nuclear reactor safety. 

In the case of the oilier Comecon 
countries Bonn relies on the national 
application of, the corresponding inter- 
national agreement concluded in Vien- 
na in 1986. 

This is a. special field of environmen- 
tal cooperation,- therefore, between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
GDR. 

These contacts are accompanied by 
hopes that West German industry will 
become involved in business activity in 
these fields. 

In ApriJ 1987 the Confederation of 
German Industry (BDlj called upon 
Bonn to take concrete steps in interna- 
tional environmental protection so as to 
offset competitive disadvantages caused 
by environmental protection and pro- 
mote the “in trod tic lion of German envi- 
ronmental and safety technology in the 
state-trading nations". 

In other words. West German indus- 
try is looking tor sales markets and hop- 
ing that East Bloc products will become 
more expensive as a result of environ- 
mental protection. 

This strategy, however, has ignored 
the fact that Bonn Finance Minister 
Gerhard Sioltenberg is unwilling to pro- 
vide any more money. 

Bonn's Environment Minister has al- 
so advocated the poy-as-you- pollute 
principle in relations with socialist 
countries. 

H£ above all feels that (hey should 
pay for the removal of their (border- 
crossing) pollution factors themselves. 

This liability contradicts the opinion 
of many ecologically-interested econo- 
mists. 1 1 

Professor Marlin Janecke from Ber- 
lin, for example, estimates. that every 
D-marR invested in br lent id the GDR, 
or Czechoslovakia for environmental 
technology will produce a much greater 
impact on relieving environmental 
problems in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and West Berlin. 

Given the right conditions the Soviet 
Union could also turn intp a. lucrative 
field of activity for West German indus- 

rty' • : i ; " . ; ' : ' • ; 

' The Soviet' Ministry of Health, for ex- 
ample,' was recently forced to adm it that 
the figures for fair pbllution were al- 
ready ten fime^ higher than the thresh- 
old figures fixed, by: the World Health 
Organisation (WHO) In lft4 Soviet 
towns and cities. ' ' . 

'According to t he Deutsches Institur 
der wlrtschnft (Dltyj, the' iron and steel 
works in Kjaguitqgqrsk/ the. biggest 
Single steel production locatidn m the 
world, emits tyro tonnes, pf pollutants 
per head of the population, each year., 

, The situation ,ip qthq| .induct r in! pe- 
. gions ,lq ,'t(tc Soviet Unforj Is not. much 
better. ./ , .. .• v i \Haihz Suhr.’ i 

• '/■ (Deutsches Allsemclncs Sonniagsblaiq 
• , ■ -i '■ 1 . . . Humhurg, 17 Junuury 1988) 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY ' v'" 19 -" 

Turkey remains confident it will be 
admitted within seven years 


The most controversial problem fuc-. 
ing the Turks is how its minorities. And 
this does not mean the few thousand 
Greeks but also the Kurds. 

There are around nine million Kurds 
in south-west Anatolia. The Turks re- 
fuse to give - them the minority status 
which they nre s entitled to uridcrinlcrna- 
tional law. 


T urkey's Foreign Ministry experts 
think the nation's application for 
membership of the the European Com- 
munity will he accepted in six or. at the 
most, seven years. 

Application was made Iasi year. 
Brussels knew ilinl an application was 
on the cards, but was still not prepared 
tor it w hen it actually came. 

A Community nflieinl said that it was 
unlikely that the application would he 
accepted before the (urn of the century 
— and only then if signiticam changes in 
the economic and political structure of 
the country Intel taken place. Hut Tur- 
kish Foreign Oflicc experts arc slicking 
with si.x oi seven years. 

The Prime Minisici. Turgul O/al. 
said he had given priority in foreign pol- 
icy to linking up with die rest of Europe. 
He believes membership “will take 
place sooner than most people believe." 

Even Turkish I'rcsidcm Kenan livrcn 
stressed the urgency of the application. 
He said it was not acceptable to shut his 
country out from the economic and pol- 
itical integration of Europe. 

Turkey was alter all a partner in Nnto 
and w as making a major contribution to 
her defence. He promised dial his land 
would contribute new political, econ- 
omic ami cult a ml dimensions. 

And it's precisely these new dimen- 
sions which the 12 member states are 
afraid of. West Germany in particular is 
touchy on the question of Turkish mi- 
grant workers, ir Turkey Is really seri- 
ous about membership, it will have to 
make economic changes. 

lurkcv's gross national product per 
head is S 1 .22b. This is well below that of 
Portugal, the EEC’s poorest member. Ex- 
perts with the job of evaluating the appli- 
cation have their work cut out for them. 

For one thing, the country's economy 
is in a mess. The Turkish lira has an in- 
flation rate of 50 per cent. The official 
unemployment figure is 15 per cent — 
in reality it’s more than 30. 

The national debt is S33bn, which is 
more than 50 per cent of the GNP. 

To scare the EEC and particularly 
Germany even more, the population of 
52 million is growing at an alarming 
rate. At the turn of the century it will be 
over 70 million. This means that it is un- 
likely that the job market or the econo- 
my will improve in the near future. 

Apart from economic considerations, 
there are other hurdles blocking mem- 
bership. 


Continued from page 1 

p roach. Furthermore, it rejects existing 
Nato resolutions the Bonn government 
helped shape declaring that the limita- 
tion of both alliances to a mere defen- 
sive capacity arid (he elimination of the 
ability of an extensive offensive should 
be the objectives of talks with the East 
on the reduction of conventional forces. 

Kohl look a sceptical view or the pos- 
sibility of foreign policy cooperation be- 
tween the various Bundestag parlies. 

The eh uncos of success can only be 
ascertained vin direct talks with the Op- 
position, which the Chancellor has con- 
sistently avoided so far. 

In vidto of the objectives outlined by 
the Chancellor Cooperation in this field 
is more urgent limn ever before. 

,i WoffJ. Bell 

(Cicncral-Anztfigcr Bonn. 1 2 January I V88) 


&ankfarter8and«hau 

• ■ .i 1 . • , 

In 1982 the military. dictatorship in- 
troduced a constitution which has many 
paragraphs unacceptable to. Brussels. 
The Ankara government is trying to 
play down the signifigancc of (bis. 

But lawyers say Him the constitution 
is a "iiimininin of complex questions." A 
solution would lake up to a decade and 
lead to serious conflicts of one kind or 
another. 

Paragraph six would have to be 
changed. It rules out the relinquishing of 
either loud or partial control of sover- 
eignty. This in itself is a technical prob- 
lem which should not be to difficult, lo 
solve. 

Flic question is what to do with the 
others? There are many provisions in 
the generals' basic law and in tbc Tur- 
kish criminal law which run contrary to 
the spirit of (lie Treaty of Rome. The 
following are points of legal contention. 

• Trade unions, associations and clubs 
are forbidden to develop political acti- 
vities or have connections with political 
parties. 

• The prohibition on members of cer- 
tain groups Mich as students, civil ser- 
vants and .soldiers from becoming mem- 
bers of a trade union. 

• Turkish passport laws which allow 
the authorities to turn down Turki-h eit- 

-lzt?ns’ paxspnrr applications. This is In 
effect a denial of exit permits. About 


T he European Community’s inten- 
tion of creating u internal frontier- 
free market by 1992 has forced the 
Nordic nations, Sweden, Iceland. Nor- 
way and Finland, tu reconsider again 
whether they should become members 
of the Community. 

Together they make up the majority 
of the EFTA nations, (the European 
Free Trade Association). The political 
and economic interests of the four di- 
verge when it comes to relations io the 
"continent,” as Europe is still called in 
Sweden. So it's difficult for them to 
agree about what to do with the Com- 
munity. 

Sweden’s relationship is particularly 
ambivalent. Despite all the inherent 
contradictions the Swedes rule out 
membership. 

A decree passed in 1971 says that 
membership would violate Sweden’s 
neutrality. 

The government has to find other 
ways of bringing the country closer to 
Europe. But the Swedes might get their 
fingers burnt if they stick to thni posi- 
tion. 

The Nordic countries arc now worri- 
ed they might lose valuable export mar- 
kets if they don’t conform lo thb com- 
munity's regular it ms. On the other hand 
they also run the risk of losing their EF- 
TA market, which is tlicir most import- 
ant one. 

They now have to consider whether 
they want to work out a new common 
concept within EFTA, or to make n bil- 
ateral agreement. ■ 

A bilateral solution Would make a lot 
of people happy. Scandinavians nations 
feel it is important to maintain Nordic 


380.000 people have been refused pas- 
sports, mainly for political reason's. 1 
• Laws' which restrict ' press freed ortl, 
the right to strike or demonstrate. ’ 

Some Turkish lawyers say that in or- 
der to get membership, paragraphs 
141,142 and 163 of the criminal law 
will have to be modified. 'These punish 
Communist propaganda. Islamic funda- 
mentalism and neo-Fnscist activities. 

These laws have been implemented 
against Hay.dnr Kudu and Nahii Sargin. 
Both arc members of the Communist, 
parly. They were arrested on returning 
from 1 7 years exile in East Gcinnny. 
The arc now facing the death penalty. 

The EEC will most certainly take a 
dim view of a number of ordinances on 
the law books. The most offensive arc 
the secret ordinances A/380 J which be- 
came law' in November 1964. These or- 
dinances govern the rights of Greeks or 
people of Greek descent. 

They are prohibited front selling their 
houses or laud or even inheriting. Earn- 
ings from rent or leasing have to be put 
into blocked accounts. 

Tile Treaty of Lausanne front 1923 
guaranteed Greeks their rights. But the 
Turkish government took a one-sided 
view and suspended many of its provi- 
sions. 

The result was not only energetic op- 
position to Turkey's EEC application, 
but also opposition lo ratification of a 
1904 partnership agreement between 
the Community and Turkey. The 
Greeks a Is.' vetoed the ftttO million 
ECUs of aid which had been frozen af- 
ter the 1 980 military putsch".' ” '* 


This practice is in keeping with the 
dogma of Kemal Atatiirk, the founder of 
the Turkish republic. He did not recog- 
nize the exist^pcjj.pf ethnic groups. All 
Un people within, tjif borders were Tur- 
kish. . . ( 

Brussels has no evidence of : Ankara’s 
readiness to recognise the Kurdish lan- 
guage dr their traditional customs. 

Last autumn. President Richard von 
Weilacker received ihe Atatiirk peace 
prize. He referred tactfully but unequiv- 
ocally to Itis hosts problems with minor- 
ities. 

The remarks caused annoyance. The 
Turkish press office had ly censor them. 
The Bonn President's Office and the 
Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrlcli 
Genseher, saw to it that Georg Negwcr 
the German Ambassador, complained » 
about the censoring. t 

Apart from some fundamentalist 
groups and some left-wing and right- 
wing groups, all parties favour member- 
ship. But since the application govern- 
ment opposition parties have become 
annoyed at Bonn's reaction. 

. The Germans are evaluating the ap- 
plication front the point of view of the 
financial and economic opportunities or 
problems which it might mean. 

The Turkish opposition knows that 
membership would have economic ben- 
efits. But its interest is primarily in the 
liberalisation of society which would it 
would bring about. 

Gent Holder 

'”** (Frankfurter Rundschuu. 1 1 Jaminry l‘*KK ) 


Plans for free-trading market 
forces Scandinavian rethink 


cooperation. The relationship between 
them has been closer than those of EEC 
members. 

Swedish industry has no doubts about 
the costs of not joining the Community. 
Businessmen say that the politicons 
have rejected the idea without having 
really presented the facts to the public. 

The Trade Minister, Anita Gradin, 
replied that her government wanted an 
optimal agreement between Sweden and 
the EEC. She said she had by no means 
given up the idea of a customs-union/ 
Admittedly, to be fair to industry, Brus- 
sels has yet to make any Comment on the 
idea. 

The diverging views of politician^ anil' 
industry have become more intense;' 

Critics of EEC membership are say: 
ing (hat industry's interest in joining has 
less to do with the spirit of European in- 
tegration and more with the mercenary 
holding on to current markets. 

The debate is reminiscent , of. Den- 
mark's in 1 972. The bone of contention 
was not the European idea, but rather 
how Danish markets could ibe retained 
and financial advantages safeguarded. 

Norway is biding Ms time on member- 
ship. They don't want' a repetition of the 
emotion charged and at times spiteful 
debate df 1972. in- • ■ - .n r.-, 

Norway is, in contrast to S wed eh,' a 
member of Nato. She does not have to 


safeguard a policy oif neutrality. Norway 
is the most likely candidate to become . 
the second Nordic member of the Com- 
munity, after Denmnrkk. 1 
Next might be Iceland, although it 
might out of nescessity have to negotiate • 
a deal on special provisions as the Med- i 
iterranean countries have. 

Iceland's '240,000 population is near- 
ly completely dependent on fishing. J 
Without special provisions it would < 
hardly be viable. . ■ 

. , Finland has p.special neutrality policy i 
which has .to. take . into account the So- ■ 
viet Union. Therefore .it 1 has ruled out • 
membership of the European Comijiun-, ( 
ity under any circumstances. Instead^ it 
wants to intensify its bonds with other 
Nordic nations. to avoid isolation.. 

Sweden cites Finnish 1 fears with re- 
gard to : a closed- domestic market in>the 
EEC as an opportunity to adjust and, to 
protect export possibilites in important J 
markets. ■ ’ | 

The course of the Nordic debate | 
shows that they have given up notion’s of i 
special agreements. TTiey are no W titling j 
out customs unions, membership of the 
European Monetary System and region- 1 ; 
al funding to solve their probleths, '• *' t ' 
Instead it' looks like a dKoic.e bttojen, j 
joining the / £ur6pean Community or gbr j 
ingUaloDeoutsidecjfU. tyorgking- j 
‘ 1 (SuOdcitsohe Zcitung, Munich, ^ January 1988) ft 
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That’s really put the Birilig whirligig 
among the medium-sized pigeons 


, , , . . ^ _ . . its price,” says Hannes Streim, profes- 

A bankruptcy caused by a set of cooked sor H for « cou ' ntlng and public J minis . 

bank books n the days of the Weimar tration al the univ ; rsi ty 
Republic In 193 1 led lo a tightening up Streim provocativel claims lhat tlle 
of the laws governing accounts. After auditor . s sea , o( ova , a linle va . 
the war, the new Federal Republic |ue jf the provisions which serre as , 
passed a law cMe^BUanzrtchlllnen- dslick f £ r the issuiag of lhis appr0VB , 
Gnttl (known as Binllg) which laid ara themselves inadequate, 
down auditing procedures.. It made it Thousands of shareholders, credit 
compulsory lor larger firms to audit and supp | iers as we l| as employees who 

publish .details of their accounts. Now have , M , money and more . asa resu |, of 
Btrlllg has been tightened to Include surpr j Se bankruptcies would undoub- 
ntedlura-slacd lirms. Peter Ziller looks ted | ysupport this view, 
behind Birilig , for the. Frankfurter The construction company Beton 
Rundschau end Monierbau (BuMj, the Gerling 

■ , .. bank Herstatl, Esch's construction ma- 

ITivery year thousands of auditors chjnery ho | ding company IBH and the 

Hlplough, 'heir w “y through the ac- 0 tlo- Wolff subsidiary PBH Weserhii.tc, 
counts of West German joint stock corn- wP ich is currently threatened by bank- 
panies and numerous limited liability rup|cy _ a ,| have onc lhing in common: 

companies. .. . the unqualified seal of approval was is- 

The much sought-after auditor s cer- suec j f or a [j |j, e j r accoums by an auditor, 

tificates are only qualified or refused in The aUdiIors jn question seem unper- 
a few cases. • • . turbed at the indignation which flared 

Does this mean that all the businesses U p following spectacular bankruptcies 
wfiich. receive the official “seal of appro- 0I - t more recently, following the cotnpo- 

val” are economically sound? Far from si , ion proceedings against AEG. 

* 1, ■ On the contrary, they feel mixunder- 

Thc considerable number of bank- stood by the general public, 
ruptcies, prominent “industrial acci- .. The ' au jj, or * s las k is to ascertain 
dents such as the Herstatt bank, the whether the annual accounts figures are 

construction machinery group IBH or righ( or wroilg> nol whelher ,hey are 

the housing and construction group g0 od or bad,” said Gerhard Gross, a dtf- 

Neue Hcimui. and. last hut not least, the purimental head at the Institute of Au- 

spcctacular case of the electronic and jjjors (1DW). to which 9(1 per cent of 

household appliances giant AEG cast j|, c r0 ughlv 6,000 members of this pro- 
doubts upon the value of the audilurs' | CSMI1|1 belong. 

decisions. . One example illustrates Ihe implic- 

Admittedly. the -auditing,, profession ations of this differentiation, 

itself feels that it is the victim of a popu- op until the composition piuceedings 
lar misunderstanding. an auditor's certificate was issued for 

They emphasise that they are neither tfV ery balance sheet presented by AEG. 
detectives nor the "guardian angels of These certificates were issued even 
the shareholders ’. though every auditor knew that the 

Their signature merely confirms that quality of the annual accounts figures 

the figures presented in a firm's nc- was more than questionable in view of 

counts comply with legal stipulations. the completely inadequate provisions 
Many critics feel that the criteria for f or pensions, 
the issuing , of . an auditor's certificate The legal stipulations, which are for- 
should be tightened. tunntely much more precisely defined in 

They complain about dubious discre^ die amended law, exempted any liabilit- 
(ionary powers and a lack of demarca- jes jn the field of pension commitments 
tion between the control and advisory from legal punishment. . 
aspects of the auditor's task. . The AEG accounts, therefore, were 

. Each year company accountants set right but not good. ••• n- . 

aljout evaluating their company’s per- According to the 1DW the auditor’s 
formance during the past twelve months certificate should by. no : means t be 
in terms of its annual accounts or its viewed as a ‘‘judgement on the econom- 
profit and Ipss statements. ic situation, (of the firm) and manage- 

The outcome ofthe auditing check al- ment". 
so determines the company’s internal The IDW does npt therefore share 
and external image~’and decides how the opinion of university professor 
much shareholders can expect lo re- Adolf Moxter that compulsory auditing 
ceive and how much tax revenue is due. 1 can also serve as an ‘.‘Indispensable in- 
Before the veil is lifted»Jio.w&Mec.J. h& ^atr u msnt^fen-thg-prpvan tion of bank- 
auditor steps In, ruptcies". 

In the wake of the bankruptcy caused ; After ) he auditors moved -into the line 


by a manipulation of the books at the 
Danat bank the politicians in the Wei- 
mar Republic came to the conclusion 
back in 1931 that trust is fine but that 
control Is better. • 

: Since thentbe accounting figures of 


ruptcies . 

After the auditors moved -into the line 
|of fire Following the BuM bankruptcy 
|lDW secretary Horst Kaminski adopted 
;the following stance: ‘ f ^ 
i “No accounts inspector c ah 'expect an 
‘auditor’s .certificate to TCmpve the in- 
vestment risks of a pptentlaljnvesitor or 


the big companies have been checked ;the loan charge-off risk for creditors"., 
by auditors. ; Kaminlski stresses; however, tharthe 

; Due to the amendment of the Bilahz- ‘auditor’s certificate does guarantee that 
fichilinien’Gesetz , the West German ac r Jibe approval given is based on,_figMres 
counting guidelines' law, the auditing Jwhich comply with legal stipulations 
provisions for the 1987 accounts have land statutory provisions. . 
been substantially tightened,' ' . ' V 1 This framework of auditing activity is 
All too frequently, however, the ef- correct yet restrictive, 
forts of the army of auditors are to no The West .German Joint Stock Corn- 

avail. - . . . . ... _ j ipany Law requires that the annual ac- 

counts. Jlatement provides “an accurate 


“The auditor’s certificate is not worth 


an insight as possible into a company's 
financial and earnings position”. . 

The fact that this assessment is based 
on past figures and lhat the company's 
current situation may have changed 
completely makes this task all the more 
difficult. i 

-The auditor concentrates on ensuring 
lhat the appraisal is made within the 
"framework of assessment provisions”. 

Professol* Streim’s sharp criticism is 
not so much levelled against the way au- 
ditors view their profession as against 
the inadequate legal foundations. 

He is particularly critical of the lee- 
way for various forms of accounting 
provided'for by the legislation in this 
field. 

He calls for an elimination of the pos- 
sibility of choosing between straight- 
line depreciation or reducing-balance 
depreciation. 

Streim would also like to see greater 
clarity on whether the value of an ac- 
quired enterprise has to be capitalised 
and how a premium is to be dealt with. 

He would like to see more refusals of 
auditor's certificates or more certifi- 
cates with qualifying remarks, as in the 
USA. 

The fact that this is a more frequent 
occurrence in the USA does not mean 
that the compunicx there arc less sound. 

American auditors arc often faced by 
the legal action of creditors who feel de- 
ceived hy the auditor's evaluation of the 
linaiiciai situation «f a given company. 

A lighter system of liability results in 
greater caution and more warning re- 
marks. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
the auditors only opt for ihe last resort 
in rare instances. 

A refusal to issue an auditor's certif- 
icate jeopardises a company’s credit 
standing and thus its economic survival. 

Gross estimates that on average only 
two certificates are refused each year, 

' v’ ' v 

that qualifying remarks have been made 
in- annual , reports in between ten and 
twenty.cases.-and that auditing compan- 
ies: have made use of the possibility to 
make-an additional remark in thirty or 
so cases. 

The real struggle for the “right” bal- 
ance sheet is not adequately reflected in 
the activity reports of the .extremely 
Well-paid ‘‘economic notaries^. 

Siegfried Weirich, for example, who 
is both a member of the IDW board and 
of the Treuarbeit organisation in Frank- 
| furt maintains that it is by no means au- 
■: tomatic for art -annual balance* sheet to 
. be accepted. , • •• 

An allusion' tb’a possible qualification 
■ generally Suffices to 1 ' induce the com- 
; pany to use a different adcountlrtg ap- 
! proach, qne in^ider clflimed. k , 

; Whprpas t(ie general , pubfiq , only 
! hears about one or 1 twbj standard 
! phrases used by auditors in each case 
j the supervisory boards i of Ihe company 
i jn question receives a - comprehensive 

i "Port- '■ f ■: - i. ,.u:v '■ 

There are plefity, of warping signs, 
! therefore, but the cred \ \&p "have 

: no access to this informatioh., 1 

.. Although: the unquesUonaJ)le r j»owej:, 


first-class training and strict profession- 
al regulations guarantee respect for the 
auditors they cannot spare them scepti- 
cal criticism. ... 

“A balance sheet approved by an Au- 
ditor is a necessary precondition, but by 
no means an adequate condition for the 
granting of loans,” one of Frankfurt's 
big banks pointed out. 

The banks automatically gather more 
updated, information on performance 
indicators and branch- comparisons be- 
fore lending money. 

Furthermore, cases have been con- 
firmed of auditor’s certificates granted 
as a favour. • 

The independence of the inspecting 
auditors from their clients is not undis- 
puted.- 

In the case of the joint stock company 
the supervisory board suggests which 
auditors should be chosen at the annual 
general meeting. ' 

In 1983 Professor Christian Flamig, 
who taught tax law at the university of 
Marburg at the time, expressed the 
opinion in the Frankfurter AHgemeine 
Zeitung fiir Deutschland that the “ser- 
geant-majors of industry” (a definition 
used by Eugcn Schmalenbnch) had un- 
fortunately “become advisers and 
friends of the supervisory hoards they 
inspect out of consideration for the con- 
tinuity of their auditing contracts”. 

Flamig. who now works for the 
Darmstadt-based chemicals group 
Merck, merely voiced the view ex- 
pressed by the Federal .Supreme Court . 
which stated in a court decision in 
March 1975 t hat auditors have the task 
of "representing the economic interests, 
of certain groups of industry” and that 
"doubts in personal impendence” rule 
out a partnership with a notary. 

This touches on a sore point. 

The big auditing societies, ranging 
from the Deutsche ‘I rcuhund society 
and the Treuarbeit. whose business vo- 
lumes exceed DMlOOm, to the US turn- 
over billionaires Arthur Andersen «»r 
Peal, Marwick, Mitchell, which are ex- 
tremely active on the German market, 
have long since become successful con- 
sultancy enterprises, advising their 
clients on company acquisitions, nix 
problems and reorganisation. 

These “sidelines” often account for 
more revenue than auditing activities. 

This lucrative side-by-side is a thorn 
in the flesh of many critics. 

Streim supports .Flamig by adding 
that “the legislator should have drawn a 
clearer distinction". 

Streim is concerned that an auditing 
company may have qualms about audit- 
ing accounts for a firm it perhaps previ- 
ously advised on a takeovepbid. . 

Dieter Pfefferer, the deputy secretary 
of the Auditors Association, dismissed 
such doubts as “nonsense". 

He feel's that the circumstances undeT 
. which auditing. should not.be allowed. 
; (for example,': when the sanie cpmpany 
helped compile the accounts) are satis- 
factorily outlined in Section 3 1 9 of the- 
Commercial Code: 

The legal . provisions only cast doubts 
■ about the auditor's ability tq' remain in-; 
i dependent if f he auditing company or 
! auditor received “over half of their total 1 
• revenue during the past five years" from 
the client iii quesiion. 

; . One, top. manager in the auditing busi-; 
j ness fehls that ihe criterion for possible^ 
dependence.]; Utobrti^d..' . 

I According t6 Gross jridi y|dua.l ijllen ts 
i generally account for five to six por cent 
! of an ^auditing company or auditor's 
■ . turnover... 1 . 

\ \ The auditing branch \\ self is not keen- 

| on dropping .(he possibility of forking 
! in two fields. As consultants, one"argu- : 

Continued on page 8, , ! 
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of the old coal-and-steel Ruhr 


In the 1950s, every third worker in the 
Ruhr was employed in coal or steel. 
Now it Is every eighth. Steel is now di» 
versifying to meet the restructuring 
needs of the iatc 20th century. Steel 
makers are moving into steel products 
and even further « field; into telescopes, 
radio systems, various fields of technol: 
ogy, even insurance. In this article, 
I’nul Bcllingliausen looks nt the 
changes for Kfieinische Merkur/Christ 
mid Welt. 

F or a long time, steel industry manag- 
ers were leaders in progress. The 
steelworks in the Ruhr were (he most 
productive in Europe. 

If they are now endangered, the only 
explanation is that competing industries 
in other European Community coun- 
tries arc kept alive hy heavy subsidies. 

Steel inn ringers drew their conclu- 
sions from this distortion of competi- 
tion a long time ago. They have moved 
into mumifac luring — usually hy buying 
up oilier firms — and into sectors of in- 
dustry unrelated to steel, shedding their 
mono- structure in die process. 

They do not talk all that much about 
wliui they are doing. Few people know, 
for instance, (hat Hoesch of Dortmund 
operates the oldest German software 
organisation — subsidiary Mntlicina- 
tischcr Her at ungs- uml Programmer- 
ungsdicnsl.or mbp. 

This subsidiary, one of the largest 
software and systems organisations in 
the Federal Republic, lias recently ex- 
tended its activities into telecommunic- 
ations. 

Specialists at mbp were involved in 
project management in the development 
of the Spacelab for the Space Shuttle. 

It is not commonly known that Ho- 
esch is involved, through subsidiaries 
and shareholdings in companies, in the 
manufacture of steel beer kegs, office 
and warehousing buildings constructed 
oF steel, roof windows for private hous- 
ing. escalators and excavators. 

Few also know that this steel com- 
pany is involved in industrial and priv- 
ate insurance. 

Then, who knows that Hoesch is a 
leading international manufacturer of 
motor vehicle suspension units? 

Whai is true of Hoesch is generally 
true of all steel companies in the Ruhr. 
None nrc abandoning steel, but concen- 


trating on promising steel products, at 
the same time turning awny from a mo- 
no-structure and diversifying. 

Domostically Hoesch steel sales now 
account for only 40 per cent of turn- 
over. 

Thysscn, totally identified with steel, 
has moved into new fields of activity. 
The concern's new activities aro con- 
centrated on Thysscn Industrie, based 
in Essen, and ore gaining in importance 
all the lime. 

Products newly developed and im- 
proved over the past five years now ac- 
count for 40 percent of turnover. 

Manncsmnmi was early in the field of 
diversification by systematically acquir- 
ing new companies. Important compan- 
ies such as Demag. Hartmann & Hraun, 
Kicuzle and, since last year, Fichtcf & 
Sachs, tire now under the Mannesmann 
umbrella. 

Production includes directional radio 
systems, shock absurhers. clutches, 
EDP and automated petrol pumps. 

Most people are quite unaware of this 
dramatic change in the make-up of steel 
companies. The public does not know, 
for instance, that in the past few years 
Kiupp has consistently gone in (or di- 
versification. 

Recently a super-radio telescope 
went into operation at Pico de Veleia in 
the Sierra Nevada. Spain, built by 
kruppand MAN. 

Who knows that Krupp has been in- 
volved in parabola antennae construc- 
tion. has produced electronic control 
systems jMii_Uia( AVoLtiecman Radio at 
Langenberg oversees a dozen transmit- 
ter posts with tin electronic control sys- 
tem developed by Krupp? 

It is equally little known that Krupp 
produces sprinkler equipment and that 
it is possible to survey the seabed with 
considerable accuracy now with an 
echo-sounder developed by Krupp. 

These diversification activities are 
certainly not confined to North-Rhine 
Westphalia. Kicnzle is headquartered 
now in Villingen-Schwenningen and 
Hartmann & Braun in Frankfurt. 

The steel companies have not bypassed 
North Rhine- Westphalia, although the 
economic zig-zag course pursued by the 
state government in Diisseldorf under the 
present prime minister, Johannes Rau, and 
previous prime minister, Heinz Kuhn, ho.v 
not made it easy to come to investment 
decisions. 


But in any case North .Rhine-West- 
phalia benefits from the involvement of 
the steel industry in operations outside 
the state. 

Protests by Ruhr steelworkers given 
wide coverage on television do not alter 
the fact that the coal and steel industry 
no longer has the importance for North 
Rhine- Westphalia that it did> twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

In the 1950s every third worker in 
the Ruhr Was employed in the coal and 
steel industries: now it is every eighth 
and the tendency is downwards. 

In turnover terms iron and steel pro- 
ducing industries take third place in the 
.state, nftcr chemicals and engineering. 
Mining hits eighth place. 

In terms of numbers employed steel is 
at fifth place, after engineering, chemi- 
cals, electrical engineering and mining. 

Nor enough attention has yet been 
paid to office equipment and data-pro- 
cessing, precision engineering and op- 
tics. 

In the lengthy discussions about coal 
and steel all too easily it is overlooked 
that North Rhine-Westphalia is the 
most important centre for nteclianicnl 
engineering in the Federal Republic and 
is among die leaders, along with Bavaria 
and Uaden-Wiirilcmberg, in the electri- 
cal engineering industry. 

The mix of industries in North Rhine- 
West phalia may not be ideal, but it is 
not so catastrophic us critics outside the 
state would have it. 

The situation would be better were it 
/tot that for a long time there has been an 
unholy alliance between the coal and steel 
industries, the unions (the mining union 
and the engineering union) and the state 
government that has hampered the settle- 
ment of new industries into the state. 

But those times are past. The state 
now has an excellent infrastructure with 
an extensive network of road, rail and 
inland waterway connections. 

An important feature *for the future is 
the university education available in the 
state. There are more scientists in North 
Rhine-Westphalia now 'than there were 
twenty years ago. The increasing level of 
academic training could be an import- 
ant motivating force for technical and 
economic changes in the state. 

For twenty years the Diisseldorf gov- 
ernment has rejected the idea that the 
loss of jobs in the state was the consequ- 
ence of modern technology. 


Men like the state’s Economic Af- 
fairs Minister Reimut Jochimsen have 
now come our strongly for more inno- 
vation. because this will create or re- 
tain workplafces. That's how the times 
have changed. 

. Byt innovation will not bring about 
full employment on the Rhine and in 
the Ruhr. The association of North 
Rhine-Westphalia chambers of com- 
merce made nn analysis along these 
lines in 1985: 

The association did not go along 
with the idea that the introduction of 
more innovation in alt sectors would 
put the state's industry, in the long 
term, In a technically lending position 
and so present North Rhine-Westphal- 
ia with a Way out of its present diffi- 
culties, ■ 

‘•“The influence -of such a course 
would only have its effect for a limited 
period of time. The competition wotild 
always accelerate efforts to exceed the 
lead achieved or create a lead in other 
sectors. 

The association docs not want this to 
be taken as an argument against innova- 
tion, vital in man y sectors of the state’s 
industry but in itself not enough. 

This study pointed out that North 
Rhine-Westphalia’s poor showing in 
development was linked to its suscep- 
tibility to competition, its considerable 
dependence on international trade and 
the price sensitivity of many products 
in North Rhine-Wesiphalia's dominant 
sectors — coal, steel and chemical raw 
materials. 

If one wants to stop the loss of jobs in 
manufacturing industry priority must be 
given to economic policies aimed at re- 
ducing costs, especially wage costs, it 
must not be forgotten that wage levels in 
North Rhine- West phalin are well above 
the national average. 

A decisive factor is that conditions 
must be created under which industry 
increases its personnel rather than 
capital, unlike the case in the past. 

More specifically, real wage in- 
creases (wage increases minus infla- 
tion) must remain under productivity 
growth until the employment position 
allows higher wage increases again. 

To make this palatable to workers in 
North Rhine-Westphalia their res- 
traint in wage demands could be comp- 
ensated for by increased participation 
in new company share issues. 

it would obviously be difficult to 
make clear to a man such as the 1G Me- 
tall leader Franz Steinkiihler that 
Daimler-Benz wages in Baden J Wiirt- 
temberg are not suitable for North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 

Paul Belling/iausen 

iRhcinischcr Mcrkur/ChrlM uml Well, 
Bonn, 8 January 1988) 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


Europe treads warily into a future as 
the critics become less strident 


! :iii’ 



T he European Space Agency has de- 
cided on . an ambitious manned 
space programme which will form an 
important part Qf'a joint European op- 
eration to put researcher-astronauts in- 
to space. But it has run into its fair share 
of criticism. Critics say the costs out- 
weigh the benefits. 

At issue is an estimated DM66bn 
which the Germans reckon, they will 
have to .contribute up to the end of the 
century. About DM30bn would go on 
three European space projects: the 
Hermes space shuttle, the Columbus 
space station and the Ariane-5 launcher 
rocket. 

. Hermes is a French designed mini- 
shuttle which is being offered to Esa as 
an addition to the Ariane 5 rocket 
which would launch it. 

Hermes is the key to Europe's future 
role in space.. The shuttle will be 49.2 ft 
long and have a wingspan of 32.8ft. It 
will carry a payload of about three 
tonnes and have an ejection capsule that 
the crew of three will use in emergen- 
cies. 

France has so far paid about 60 per 
cent of the cost of developing Arinne. 
West Germany 20 per cent and Britain 
three. 

it will go on missions to a manned 
space laboratory-nnd-will-suy- ■*n-«pacc' 
about a month. It will stay linked up for 
about three weeks. Experts say it will 
remain operational for about 15 years. 

Space programmes over the last three 
decades have been expensive. But slow- 
ly the spin-offs became visible enough 
to silence critics who wanted the money 
for other areas. 

Scientists quoted examples like teflon 
coated non-stick frying pans, n direct 
result oF space technology, ns practical 
new novelties in peoples lives. 

Today wc arc surrounded by space 
technology. Television viewers see 
weather reports everyday transmitted 
by our European weather satellite. 

Damaged environments can be ana- 
lysed by other satellites In outer space; 
People can telephone Hong Kong from 
New York with a good clear connection. 
And If Boris Becker is' playing in a dis- 
tant country then a satellite of one kind 
or another will pass the signal onto Ger- 
man television. ' 

Esa's unmanned space and satellite 
technology programme has '■bden.-r.ua**.- 
Successfully. It has met with almost' uni- 
versal support.' Even the Greens sup- 
port further development of the Ariane 
launcher-rocket. 

So how does one explain the cdalitibn 
of conservatives, Social Democrats, 
Greens and firms riot directly involved 
in the progrsynme, which’ have spta'uted 

IIP? ^ I'’ 1 ' ' 

Apart from the costs, critics say the 
venture is unnecessary. One could reach 
the same results with umfiahned space 
^■Jhey also say this launch is dang- 
erous, 'diverts funds from other research 
and that 'the cost' of the- enterprise is out 
of proportion to it’s jrdufii \ ; ' 

Experts reckon !that inflation will, 
drive. cosTg^Tp tb. DMIOObn. West Ger- 
many intends; to have a 28 per cent 


holding. Therefore if inflation hits, it 
will end up spending DM20bn more 
than originally planned. 

On the other hand supporters of an 
independent European system say that 
apart from the immediate practical va- 
lue for numerous areas of research, the 
mission is politically necessary if Euro- 
peans want to; close the technological 
gap with the Americans and the Japa- 
nese. ■ 

If Europe wants to be competitive it 
has to make progress in fields such as 
the research of crystals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, photography and electronics. 
Weightlessness is an ideal environment 
for this. 

Esa coordinates European participa- 
tion in space. But it is not a concerted 
undertaking like the EEC. instead it’s 
an informal research and development 
organisation made up of 13 slates which 
include Belgium, France, Denmark, 
West Germany, Ireland, Italy, Holland, 
Spain. Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Austria and Norway. Finland is an asso- 
ciate member. Canada is taking part on 
a cooperative basis. 

None of the individual nations could 
afford to match the space budgets of the 
Americans or Russians. The agency 
gives Europeans the chance to compete 
and to develop solidarity. 

Exit's informality enables it to reach 
quick and uncomplicated decisions. Un- 
like the F.EC. It's not necessary to have 
mumimily. So lung drawn out negoti- 
ations nre avoided. 

The only compulsory programme is 
the basic scientific research one. The 
nations base their contributions on their 
gross national product. 

Participation in other developments 
is voluntary. Only whoever takes part 
has a say. The costs are carried in rela- 
tion ro a nation's participation. 

Bonn financed 50 per cent of its Spa- 
celab in this way. Whereas Paris put up 
the lion's share of costs for the develop- 
ment and construction of the Ariane 
launcher-rocket. 

The palette of activities ranges from 
space research to news and weather re- 
ports and from the launcher programme 
to the mannned flights. 

: Esa has had its fair share of success. 

Conti quod from page 7 

ment runs, a greater insight into the 
company’s activities is possible. > 

■ What is more, 'greater familiarity 
makes sure that an “outside" auditor is 
not dup ed. ■ ", . • . . 1 

H‘e fiTantl^ng Jirtcfor ofone leading 
company even supported the idea that 
auditing cdnipanles should be connect- 
ed with a client fof longer than is usually 
thfe case (one year).’ " . . 

“This cquld Strengthen the independ- 
ence of our, employees, "lie said, indi- 
rectly suggesting that auditors might, he 
more critical, if they w'erq no(. .peppa- 
pently bothered by their fear qf losing Q 
fpllowyiip qphtrqct, 

, Althpugh Streim .ac.cepind ■ the • fact 
that frequent changing of clients may 
lead to a lossrof competence he never- 
theless, called for A , periodic .change to 
ot her, companies* ; i . .• • ■ 

Whereas- auditing only \nm limited 
benefit) for third parties it Is highly rated 
inside the companies. • f. 


In 1986 it managed to put 14 satellites 
into orbit. Giotto was one of their most 
spectacular successes. On .13 March 
1986 Gitto observed Halley's comet 
from a distance of 600 km and sent back 
outstanding pictures. 

The development and construction of 
the European Spacelab, which was con- 
structed for American space- flights, 
was also a great success. In 1983 Esa 
put the first Spacelab enterprise, suc- 
cessfully into space with the German as- 
tronaut Ulf Merbold. 

Esa is developing a space telescope 
called Ulysses. The Americans and the 
Europeans want to station a telescope 
in space : which will enable more re- 
search on -the sun and see deeper into 
the unknown space* 

The agency plans to station a data re- 
lay station as part of its space infras- 
tructure programme. Jr will relay the 
telecommando signals to and from fu- 
ture space stations and low orbiting sa- 
tellites. 

This programme and Ariane, its French 
built rocket, have given Esa a lot of suc- 
cess. The advantages of the Europeans' 
flexibility can be seen in this venture. 

Esa is opening up steadily to more 
commercial possibilities in space along- 
side the purely scientific ones. 

Ariane space, the European launch- 
er-rocker company, was founded on a 
commercial basis as a kind of charter 
company f«M satellites. 

Since the Challenger disaster. Eun<- 
peans have practically no competitors at 
the moment. Ariane 3 is (he only west- 
ern rocket which can carry heavy com- 
mercial satellites. 

Ariane’s order book is now full with 
50 contracts. A launch costs between 
DM50in and DM 100m. This is about 
20 per cent more expensive than her 
Russian or Chinese competitors. 

The European rocket company can 
make about DM5bn out of this monop- 
oly in the next five years. 

But the Europeans don't want to let it 
rest there, Their space budget is still 
very modest .in comparison to Ameri- 
ca's or Russia's 

’ In 1985 the Americans had a budget of 
DM66bn.’ Europe has to make do with the 
same amount up to the end of the 

What other explanation is there for 
the fact that oyer 70 per cent of the 
roughly 1 5,000;tp 20,000 limited (iabil- 
■ity companies now covered by the new 
'accounting guidelines law already em- 
ployed auditors anyway, 
i Above all, the managers, of i distant ., 
parent or group companies feel that au- 
dlting is well worth the investment to or- '. 
der to gain a reliable insight into the ac- 
tivities of their subsidiaries. 

The organisational early warning 
function within a company, however, is 
not always successful. 

In one prominent qase a company's 
supervisory board simply refused to .. • 
jgive an appointment to their auditor, .. 
jwho is legally bound to report any in- 
Consistencies lie may have discovered to 
;the company bein'g inspected. 

• In the case of the Neuc Heimat hons- 
irig pnd construction group the internal 
auditors frequently misread thej.ytriilng .... 
on the wall before the group went bank- ' 
■rupt. ■ ;n ' .. Piter Zfller r. ■ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 9 iuniary-t 988) .. 
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Space everywhere, but not enough for 
more orders . . . Ariane (('h«i*>:s\cusim.ini 

century. The European space travel or- 
ganisation has a budget of DM Jh. This 
includes rlic programmes which Esa is 
carrying out for other organisations. 

Despite empty tills the Esa research 
ministers have been able lu agree nn the 
programme. They have admittedly 
made cut backs on its proposed long 
term space programme. Scientists have 
to sink costs by 1 5 to 20 per cent. 

Bui si the same rime the ministers 
made the politically important decision 
to risk starting the programme lor 
manned missions. By doing this they vot- 
ed for European independence in space 
and technology. 

The supporters of manned missions, 
who are in all the political parties, say 
: that Hermes and Columbus make sense. 

. Participation would be in keeping 
with the logic of European space poli- 
1 tics, which wants greater autonomy 
from America. 

If;|he Americans were to use the Co- 
lumbus space-sialion for military pur- 
poses, the Europeans would drop out of 
the project. . 

i 1 The statutes; of Esa rule out military 
activity. If Europe wants to rescue its in- 
vestment and to have Columbus as an 
independent unit. in space* it will need a 
•transporter like Hermes. 

, ,Thc Americans and Europeans are 
negptja.ting about the rights and possibi- 
lities of . Europeans should they partiep- 
atp. The Europeans will make a final dc4 
clsidh about their pa rtleipai ioh in the 
Columbus programme when the negoti* 
ationsareover. ; 

= Whereas. Esa : is committed to build-! 
ing.the large 1 Ariane 5 rocket, it’s keep- 
ing open the possibility of dropping out 
in the Hermes and Columbus projects. : 

In the, Hague, Esa agreed to particip- 
ate in the programmes first three years 
of development. Only when the chancel 
of success of participation are calcul- 
able. Wilt; there- be a final decision on 
whether the countdown goes on. 

' : Thomas Gack j 

■. (SlullgBrtcr.ZcJlUDj, 5 January,! 988) 
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DRAMA 



Earning marks towards Abitur and 

having a good time as well 


Drama courses are offered in Berlin and 
Hamburg and pupils can gain marks for 
the Abitur (university entrance exami- 
nation) in drama courses. Drama is in- 
cluded in the curriculum in Bavaria. In 
the Rhlncland-Falatlnalc pupils cannot 
make up poor marks in one subject by 
good marks In drama. Even if they put 
on a play nnd rehearse until ten in the 
evening and build sets they still have to 
do tests and written work. 

S he looked about her. Her ncciising 
cries were shrill Hnd bloodcurdling 
us she threw herself to the ground sobb- 
ing. 

-Yes, I aim both. Shut Tu and Shen Tc. 
Your former coin mu nil. to do good and 
live on, tore me in half us if by light- 
ning" 

Norbert Kiefer, who is directing the 
acting, scratched his head, raised his 
eyebrows, looked m his colleague, Use- 
Marie Peris, and shook his head and 
said: "No, Brigitte, less theatrical, do 
not express the pain so much, and if you 
throw yourself to the ground don’t do it 
like a Chinese kowtow. Let’s do the last 
scene again." 

F. very thing is chaotic: notebooks, 
books and magazines arc scattered all 
over the green nictul table. In between 
the coffee machine and plastic cups 
there arc potato chips, u crumpled hat 
and a pair of running shoes. A wheel- 


chair (used later for a descent of the 
Brecht gods) stands in the way. 

NO-onc present smokes but neverthe- 
less a washing basket is full of cigarette 
and cigar packets, props for a small to- 
bacco shop in Setzuan. 

Rehearsals are underway for Brecht’s 
The Good Woman of Setzuan in a hut 
not far from the school. There arc 
schoolchildren on stage. 

The rehearsals began at one. when 
school had finished. It is now almost 
five in the afternoon. 

There is again much talk about Gcr- 
muiV school drama. There were 204 
groups inking part in “Thenterlrcrfen 
der Jugend ‘K7 ” No place is too small, 
no sliigu too tiny, no experiment impos- 
sible among school groups. 

Schoolboys and girls dare in lake on 
the heavy stuff nnd they have no respect 
fur the big names. 

Norbert Kiefer and Use- Marie Peris, 
drama teachers at the Eduard Sprangcr 
Gymnasium (high school) in Landau, 
have learned that they will have a go at 
anything from Schiller's "Wallenstein” 
to Rolf I loe him ill’s "The Physicians.” 

Both have been involved in school 
drama for ten years and have brought it 
up to n high level. They have put in a lot 
or work and involvement to reach the 
guideline targets for school drama that 
have been drawn up, by getting people 
to work together, creativity and a recep- 
tivity to experience. 


all ov er the world 


floSjjlg 


supplied the daia arranged In sec-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the yian are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basle facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tahlcs. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use In 
commerce. Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc available: 

North and South America. 1 72 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa. 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Post Tack 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


School drama is a good antidote to 
the stress of school studies^ Schoolboys 
and girls who have taken part in school 
drama are more receptive, more confi- 
dent and active in classroom work.' ... 

Herr Kiefer said: “It is not a question 1 
of creating stars, but of discovering and * 
developing abilities amorig schoolchiln 
dren that normally would lie follow;" 

The two drama teachers do not de- 
mand amateur theatre with studied ! 
roles where -young : actors or actresses 1 
jump around and declaim lines just to 
suit themselves. They want creativity 
with a bent towards perfection, letting 
off steam with discipline. 

Most federal states have regular dra- 
ma gct-logclhers. There are a variety of 
regional festivals, particularly in the 
heavily-populated areas. 

In secondary schools, that are wooing 
the declining number of children of 
school age, school drama is no longer a 
popular activity but an important aspect 
of an attractive school image. 

Schoolgirl Steffi expressed it in this 
way: "What we have to swot at in Ger- 
man lessons is fun on the stage.” 

Steffi is an old thealrc-hnnd. She has 
played Shakespeare and Chekhov, Max 
Frilsch and now Shui Ta in the Brecht 
play. 

"I used to be shy in school,” she snid, 
‘■[hen I was given the part of Puck in ‘A 
Midsummer Night's Dream.’ Since then 
1 have gained a lot in confidence." 

Hcike. another schoolgirl, had the 
>urnc experience. She said: “I'm no long- 
er worried about expressing myself in 
front of oilier people. Acting hasmade 
me confident and helped me to go out 
and meet people." 

School drama is theatre without sea- 
son tickets. without a premiere, without 
dinner jackets, not so perfect but never- 
theless just as exciting as “real” theatre. 

The starting point is the selection of 
the play. Three were considered: Eugene 
Ionesco's The Rhinoceros, Max Frisch’s 
The Chinese Wall and even B recht. 

Norbert Kiefer said: “After the enter- 
tainment of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream' we looked for a contrast, We 
discussed the matter and took a democ- 
ratic vote. The majority came out for 
The Good Woman.' There are also a lot 

of roles in this play." 

The most difficult aspect of school 
drama is filling the main roles. ’'No-one 
is afraid of learning the parts. We read 
individual parts, play out various scenes 
and the roles quickly develop," Norbert 
Kiefer explained. 

Ideal people were available for the 
Brecht parts, which is a lucky accident. 
Brigitte plays Shen Te^ She is 18, gentle 
with the face of a. mqdonna. She 'pro- 
nounces the “s" sibilantly. ( 

Christian is also a find. He plays the 
water-seller. He is 18, wears grey over- 
alls, his shoulders stoop arid he has a 
sad voice. He carries "out-moded pesti- 
cide equipment on his back. 

He not only acts on .stage but hqs re- 
set the Brecht songs to music, 'arranging 
them for a four-man bahd. He constant- 
ly changes places between the stage and 
the piano.' ■ 1 i 

His- music is catchy and lively. The 
sdng about exploitation, • “Eight ele- 
phants,” is set to rock music. It is a chance 
for the young audience to clap in timfe/' 
And what of Brecht, the Social icritic? 

J Norbert Kiefer accepts the schoolboys’ 
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and girls’ interpretation. He said: “For me 
the music is sometimes too entertain- 
ment-oriented. Many of our schoolboys 
and girls don't take too much interest in 
Brecht! The action 1 is the more important 
for them, not the social intention." 

IlsC-Marie Peris added; "Schoolboys ■ 
and girls have different requirements 
from us and we don't go into every point 
in great detail. You don’t have to cope 
with Brepht with too much deadly earn- , 
esmess.” 

Nevertheless they try to achieve a 
certain level, and certainly do not turn 
their production of the play into a su- , 
peVflcial farce. 

■ The “catastrophe" is brought to an 
Pnd with a dress rehearsal in the school 
entrance hall. The premiere takes place 
in two days' time. Hardly anything came . 
ofFfcs-it-should have done. ' ■ ! ' 

The' grandfather had hot learned his 
lines properly, the gods appeared'on the j 
stage too soon, evil Shui Te was far too ( 
benevolent 1 and the street-lights did hot 
light up because the "stage-hands” were . 
playing around with the make-up. ; 

Some of the few people attending the 
rehearsal smiled when the sick “unem- j 
ployed man” accepted a cigar from the j 
well-meaning Shen Te and began to 1 
cough at the first puff, A 12-year-old j 
commented: "He can’t smoke," and til- ! 
most laughed himself to death, 

It is quite possible that on the first 
night people will laugh in the wrong 
places. Ilse-Maric Peris has had that 
happen. But what is "right” and what is 
“wrong?" 

School drama means experiencing 
something, enjoying it. having fun. a 
diversion. There is enough horeUom in 
the routine of ordinary daily lessons. 

It is six o’clock on the first night. The 
play is to be performed in the school 
foyer. A white sheet marks out the act- 
ing area, the stage curtain is hung be- 
tween two class-room dours, A lecture 
room serves as wardrobe, make-up 
room and rest room. 

Shen Te. ulias Maren. pushes herself 
behind a school desk. She is playing a 
typical prostitute, pink stockihgs, blue 
pumps, a dark-red top with an artificial 
fur round her neck. Before she put on 
her make-up she began hiccupping sud- : 
denly. The first members of the audi- 
ence .begin to arrive and make their way 
into the foyer, 

Jochen, the gaunt, pale philosopher 
god who later mixes in the action on • 
earth and comes out of it, said: “Have 
you blue? I need a coloured eye.” 

Ruth, in the 12th class, does the make- 
up. Shelias to get lip-stick, artificial eye- j 
lashes, eye., shadowy powder- puffs, mir: 

I rprs,- combs and scissors before the per* 

, formance. She is helped by Corinna. 
j She said mischievously:."! help to mess 
s up the people a bit.” She enthusiastically 
t began her last job, touching up foreheads 
wet with perspiration from the excite - J 
e ment. Everyone knows that the show is 
sold out. That eggs everyone on. Every- 
g one. hop the audience will be good and 
that everything goes off all right. • 

..Norbert Kiefer called out: . “Are the 
e gods ready? When will Wang be ready? 1 ! 

There Is a last look in the. mirror, hands 
a are clasped in encouragement. .There 
j. are. gentle notes from the xylophone. and 1 
- the lights are (Jimmed. , . 

Three and a half hours latepafiis fpr- 
ig gottep, liqes, breathing exercises, the 
t _ continuous rehearsipg.pmpji annoyance 
ld and. many tears. 

The girls curtsey and tjhe boys;bqw; to 
ie the applause. That’s , a gpod^jiyug.^A]^ 
e _ plause is like warm summer ram. , You 
„ e have to enjoy itbffcausetne, next morning 
it? back to lfcssoqS] . .. . Paul Sch wan 

;? . . .'(Rhcinischer.Mtrkur/Chrlsi und Welt, 

. .. ... . > . Bonn, 24 December 1987) 
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Gosima Wagner, a woman of the 
world and ruler of the house 


W hen Richard Wagner met Cosima a 
Liszt in October 1853, it was not a 
love at first sight. He only remarked that fi 
she was terribly shy. It would have made 
no difference what he said. Cosima did f 
not understand a word of German. s 

■ She soon took care to familiarise her- v 
self with the world of Tannhditser and l 
Lohengrin, which did not concern itself r 
particularly with the pretty ceremonies 1 
of elegant conversation. 

But Cosima, born 150 years ago on { 
24 December 1837, clung to elegance. \ 
She wanted to be the perfect lady. She I 
was brought up to it. 1 

Even in her dealings with God in her' . 1 
youth she preserved an aristocratic inde- . I 
pendence. She made up her mind that she ! 
would not be submissive even in prayer, i 
She said that God loved only the proud. 

Franz Liszt and his former companion, : 
her mother, the Conuesse d’Aguult. saw 
Cosima's future as being appropriately a 
part of the genuine, old aristocracy. 

Liszt, the artist, three years older 
than Wagner, lived for his own freedom. 

He did not like the bourgeoisie from 
which he had escaped. 

Cosima did not know the bourgeois 
milieu. When she met people of the mid- 
dle-classes in her mother’s salon they 
were artists. Hector Berlioz. Frederic 
Chopin, Charles-Pierre Baudelaire. Iv- 
an Turgenev. Georges Sand or Gustav 
Flaubert. 

Aristocratic freedom was linked to 
artistic freedom: the artist, advanced to 
genius, the inlrepidindisddu.al, acknowjr 
edged and honoured, the purest expres- 
sion of independence. 

Cosima was proud of her father, 
whom she hardly ever met. He was a 
free artist. She was also proud of her 
mother because she enchanted society 
with her bewitching grace, conquering 
with her intelligent charm. 

As an aristocrat Cosihia knew that 
there was nothing so unaristocratic as a 
lack of faith. She cultivated her religious 
nature with distinguished deep feeling. 
She hoped that a refined aesthetic sense 
would come from this. She expected 
God’s revelation In art, particularly mu- 
sic: 1 

She cnme : from the wide world to a 
small one, to Berlin. Her father, contin- 
uously in dispute with his former com- 
panion, 1 the Countess, eventually took 
the children away from' her. 

Cosima was handed over to the Baro- 
ness Franziska vori Btilow, a tough, nar- 
row-minded woman, whose disposition 
was as dry as the Mark of Brandenbufg. 

Her son /Hans, was 1 a n^flrtjst^HjS ar- 
tistie' inclinations iipsrf’tne limiteH^Itt 8 ^ 
look of the impoverished, provincial 
aristocracy. ; 

Cosima sneered at the’irtelegant man- 
ners in Berlin! She fled with Hans vcm 
Biilow into another wOrld — art, that is 
into music drama; • • 

She was a Wagnerian and for that rea- 
son 1 marriefl^ypn : BiiloW, 1 for Wagner 
meant 1 a way to freedom. Billow was, 
however, as.lhe proud and ambitious Co- 
sima soort found out, oqly an interpretive 
I genius. He was a conductor and pianist. 

1 . r She fell; in loVe With Wagner oil her 

i honeymoon trip in 1857.: Bui it was six 
years before Hans von BtiloW found) hiro- 
self in the tragic role : 0 f King Mark and 
frankly complained: ‘Where is there trust 
dearth if Tristan betrays' trie." 1 ; > 

Tristan 1 and Isolde, . that is' Richard 


and Cosima, had in their mind's eye .’for 
a long time betrayed their most trusted 
friend. 

• Biilow was indeed the truest of 
friends, as servant of the aesthetic Mes- 
siah and cavalier of every lady he had 
won for the prophet of artistic redemp- 
tion. He covered up the Richard-Cosi- 
ma affair long enough and they repaid 
him with a total lack of consideration. 

Richard's love for Cosima was the 
greatest scandal that the bourgeois 
world had known. Cosima had found 
her role; to serve art, religion made aes- 
thetic, people with aesthetic percep- 
, tions, if she gave way. without delay, to 
her loving instinct, like Isolde, like 
Brunhilde, entrusting herself blissfully 
to him. 

She became at the same time a char- 
acter out of the clever world of martyrs, 
Wagner's somnabu lists, lost in love and 
seeking redemption. 

Gottfried Benn (1886-1956), the son 
of a Protestant minister, who knowingly 
fled from the prosaic bourgeois world, 
shook his head in the face of such carnal 
spirituality- He said: “Firstly they be- 
haved like pigs and then they wanted to 
be redeemed." 

Cosima. the perfect lady, was full of 
propriety. She was indifferent to critic- 
ism. She achieved her greatest wish 
without any trouble, receiving even the 
public word of honour of a king for her 
marital faithful lies, which she had bro- 
ken a longtime ago. 

• -She was not frightened of Ludwie Il's 
anger. He was duped in this comedy of 
tangled souls, in which only two knew 
what they wanted, Cosima and Richard. 

The others, Wagner’s wife, Minna, his 
beloved Mathilde Wesendonk, whose 
husband along with Hans von Biilow 
and, at the periphery, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, hnd to go along with the in- 
evitable. 

Nietzsche found his Ariadne in Cosi- 
ma, although he was not her Dionysus. 

Ludwig's anger could have ruined 
Wagner’s life. With an imperial attitude 



.1 . II,;. 
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$[ie put everything to the service of her 
lover, whom. she served, for whom she 
sacrificed her marriage. 

She was able to reconcile, all the.peo.- 
ple who were confused and duped. She 
made it a duty to s e r ° f° ne 

Everyone capitulated before her self- 
certainty, her self-righteousness, before 
her grace and disciple, . which was 
proved by an extreme lackqf discipline, 

., Gqqd society, aristocratic society, 
quickly forgot the., external circum- 
stances of this. “amour. fou." Cosima tri- 
umphed over everyone, She was the 
mistress of the Master. , .. . . 

' But there was still a thorn in bet 1 side, 
her jealoii'sy of Mathiide Wesendonk; ' , 

1 Mathildq had ihspiijed the Master, in 
his sublime drama of love and passion, 
in Tristan and Isolde. . ' 

• Th'e Idve diiflia of TYlstan and Isolde, 

forgetting the ^orld by, 'd risking titf elix- 
ir, love 1 through death,' all tha^Rithara 
and Cosima had swOrn to feacK 1 Other, 

. was and reiHained'Hhkdd to the-memory. 


of another, a bour- 
geois woman, the 
wife of a merchant. 

CoSima, otherwise' 
sovereign of ail she 
surveyed, never un- 
derstood the comi- 
cal that was inher- 
ent in this; she 
could not compre- 
hend that a happy 
way out of the Tris- 
tan and Isolde situ- 
ation into reality 
lay in marriage. Co* 
sima t who broke 
every trust to re- 
main true to ' her 
love, demanded 
formal protest- 
ations of love daily 
from Richard. She 
talked continuously Propriety amid bcb 
about death in love, . 
about one coffin for them both. He had 
to re-assure her unendingly of his love. 
“We live so long as we love one another 
— it is terrible. We shall never die." 

If she wanted to be Isolde, but was 
not. site had the last word as Brunhilde. 

She tirelessly arranged his life, ar- 
ranged his thoughts, she organised, so 
that what he deemed as a madness for 
Hans Sachs became a reality, the festiv- 
al. the Feslspiclhausin Bayreuth. 

Cosima. I he woman of the world, the 
diplomat, the absolute ruler over minds, 
ruled Richard as well, for whom she ob- 
tained tree do in in which he obeyed her. 

Wagner was a Bohemian before he 
knew Cosima, a special Bohemian — he 
loved luxury. Cosima also loved luxury 
but not disorder. 

Whether Wagner liked it or not he 
had gradually to gel used to living with 
princes and princesses. 

However, his effevescent nature 
never succeeded in adjusting to this ele- 
vated, elegant tone. He always remained 
what he was, a revolutionary against his 
century, which he dispiSed far too 
much, to become in his last years a 
grand Seigneur. 

When she had recovered from the 
blow of his death in Venice, there was 
only one thing left for her in life: to save 
his work that she had made possible. 

She made Bayteiith what it has re- 
mained; a place dedicated to thememo- 
ry of Richard Wagner. 

: She subjected conductors, singers 
and stage designers to her own interests, 
to produce his works on the stage “au- 
thentically," as Wagner himself, possi- 
bly, Would' have liked them produced. 
-She was the first' woman to push h6r 
way into the male world of directors and 
she maintain her position there. 1 
i She alone ruled what : was authentic. 
She 1 was indifferent to developments 
outside Bayreuth. ; i l 

Like Richard she dispised theatre 
routine. Bayreuth' was 'to be an aiiti*- 
theatre, in liberating contrast to modern 
taste. ■ • .' 1 

■ Her sharpestl critics," and they ex- 
: tended from Sliaw to Schtinberg,' al- 
lowed themselves td be overpowered by 
■ her, perhaps : * only' for moments, ■ but 
then; as ; it ii? saiti. for moments they 
lived in paradise. \ • ■'* ' . 

| ' :As mistress! of the Master she gave 

, herself a.frde hand with'his. works but 
i not arbitrarilyi Bayreuth was tq become 


Propriety amid scandal . . . Cosima and Richard Wagner. 

(Phmo: UlKlciiO 

hem both. He had something likp the Comcdie franomc, 
idingly of his love, exemplary as regards gestures, declama- 
e love one another tion and stage sets, 
ill never die.” She knowingly aspired to a singing 

je Isolde, but was style that was certainly not wliat Wagner 
'ord as Brunhilde. intended. He knew and loved Bellini, 
mged his life, ar- He made it dear that he did tun want 
she organised, so the bellowing of consonants. 

I as a madness for She look Wagner strictly at his word 
i reality, the festiv- as far as the action and dramatic nm- 
n Bayreuth. men* was concerned, hut not uncundi- 

m of the world, the lionally his conversion to beautiful, ex- 
it ruler over minds, pressive singing. 

I, for whom she oh- She was' the original mother of Hie 
liuh he obeyed her. theatre director. As such she ruled wiih- 
shemian before he out restriction in Bayreuth with knowl- 
:ial Bohemian — he cdgeable exactness according to her 
a also loved luxury idea of what the Master wanted. 

She drew up from his writings, associ- 
liked it or not he otions and ideas a contemporary reli- 

used to living with gion of art and made of Bayreuth a 

es. place for world redemption, a Lourdes 

iffevescent nature for people of sensibility, who sought 

idjusting to this ele- there a way to a better and more beauti- 

rfe always remained fill world. 

utionary against his ' For Wagner the stage remained al- 
dispiSed far loo ways theatre, despite the romantic in- 

n his last years a • tendon of melting togther art and reli- 
gion. He saw in the artist the prophet of 
ecovered from the social-aesthetic ennoblement, 

i Venice, there was Cosima, who since her youth had 
ir her in life: to save placed her religious nature in the ser- 

l made possible. vice of art, eventually found in Parsifal, 

ith what it has re- compressed into a catechism; that which 
cated to the memo- led to redemption from banality and 
r. moral stupidity. 

ohductors, singers ' Her religious nature moved from the 

0 her own interests, Roman to the Lutheran, in which Wagn- 
:s on the stage “au- er, with his fr6e sense of religion, want- 
rner himself, possi- ed to discern a free, aesthetic enthu- 
J them produced. siasm. - " 

woman to push h6r The widow of an artist, who reigned 
irld of directors and supreme in her world, bustled about as 

iltlon lhere. 1 the guardian of his kingdom, 

yhat'was authentic. She 'administered the mysteries of a 
r to developments “weltanschaiiurig,” and'superibr pebpie, 
,i certainly not all/, were to be led to be 

ie dlspised theatre true noble soul? and to self-redemption: 
was to be an aiiti* 1 As heiress of the /19th century she 

1 contrast to modern served the supreme hope that Wagner 

. . i' • • sought to fulfill, thfe bdpe of a new nly- 

itics.'i and they ex- thology, with which he would subjugate 
to Schbnberg,' al- the world and interpreted it.* ■ 
i be overpowered by Cosima's lasting service was to ptaRe 
for moments, ■ but him an international event, from being a 
•for 'moments they stimulator of .the. avantgarde movement 
to s a destroyer of every possible artistic 
he Master she gave ideology;. . ' . 11 

with'his' works, but •; : ■. EbertiardStraiib..: 

reuth was’ tq become * i (Slullgarl<ir2«i3tuiis;23 Doccmbch I9b7) 
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GROWING UP 


Literary, drawing contest 
reveals youthful thoughts 





i ^tTf' * -w ;,r 


O pinion pollsters, sociologists and 
psychologists know everything 
about our young people, everything 
about changed values and mental crises, 
heroes and idols, about sexuality and 
love, the parental homo and school, 
mixing with people and isolation, readi- 
ness to do well and Trust rat ion, about 
adjustment nnd dropping out. 

Hut wlmt do we really know about 
our young people, when we know all 
this hut we don't know why “our child” 
is so depressed for days on end? 

Why don’t young people gel a chance 
to spunk for themselves/ This was (he 
view of Hesse Education Minister Karl 
Schneider who invited schoolchildren 
from classes 7 to H) (from about 13 or 
14 to IK or 19) from schools providing 
a gencrnl education to take part in a li- 
terary ami drawing competition. 

The response was enormous, for 
1 .400 schoolchildren produced 500 es- 
says and 900 pictures on the (heme 
"Find, invent a person...” 

A book with that title has been publish- 
ed of 42 especially successful stories and 
poems and 160 draw ings. 

Artistic merit apart, this gives im- 
pressive evidence of what is importnni 
to young people, whnl they hold in con- 
tempt, what they believe and what they 


dream about. 


this or (hat fellow pupil docs not fit into 
sahooi class society. 

They do not look at this with the eyes 
of (he distant, cool, observing analyst, 
but ready to get involved and be sympa- 
thetic. 

' The jury, in its assessment of the 
competition, came to the conclusion 
that all the texts always expressed “sym- 
pathy, almost always in a positive 
sense.” 

Nina, 15, wrote: “Marie’s mother 
slaves away ail day as a charwoman. In 
the evenings she works in u pub. But 
they were always poor. Marie’s father 
drank and squandered money on his 
friends. Uui it wasn't always like that for 
Marie, or was it? Hasn't her father al- 
ways been a drinker? ! know (hat you 
have always loved him. You could never 
bear to hear people talking badly about 
him. Yes, Marie. Now everything is 
over. Did you really go to heaven, or is 
that also just gossip?" 

In the book 130 stories, short pieces, 
letters and diary extracts deal with par- 
ents, 30 texts deal with grandparents 
and just a few about small children. 

Surprisingly there were few contribu- 
tions dealing with n person who could 
be regarded as an idol. Only 20 devoted 
themselves to sportsmen (Boris Beck- 
er). musicians and pop groups. 

Young people obviously do not have 
much access to figures from history or 
politics, to major artists, scientists and 
inventors. Texts dealing with Anne 
Frank, Sophie Scholl, Caesar, Napoleon 


If you go into the stories of Marie and 
of the Wind Witch, the Man at the Bus 
Slop and Friend August, it can be seen 
that they arc all written primarily from 
the heart. Antoine de Saint- Exapery 
said that one could only sec correctly 
with the heart. 

According lo the author of the story 
about the Little Prince fundamentals 
arc invisible to the eye. Eloquent Jesuit 
Father . Johannes Leppich accused 
mothers and fathers of “having a callous 
over their souls." This is not true of the 
offspring of these parents so scolded by 
the good Father. 

Quite the contrary. In their texts and 
drawings they showed sensibility and 
perplexity — in fashionable accord with 
.social trends. They showed themselves 
to he involved in life and the sufferings 
of their fellow man. 

They arc involved and spell out hap- 
piness not just us a career. Their truth is. 
like the truth of every young person, 
radical and is not open m compromise. 

If these young buys and girls would 
like to separate themselves in many 
tilings from previous generations, in 
their dreams of love, happiness and se- 
curity, of sincerity nnd fairness they are 
all alike. And they are all full of feeling. 

By fur the largest number of competi- 
tion texts ( I Kb) were involved with what 
is most important for young people, 
with the realities of living, with friends, 
fellow pupils and comrades. 

Although they did not generally in- 
clude major social crisis situations — 
the question of unemployment was on- 
ly dealt with in two of the texts — there 
were among the other texts some ex- 
amples of impressive “social report- 
ing." 

It seems (hut young people look more 
closely if it comes to the. question why 


~ amm Uterwere exceptions. 
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Facing up to life . . . two entries, both pencil drawings. 

(From: Fhule, erfinde eine Person . . . HIBS, Wiesbaden) 


There were also only n few “produc- 
tions” that were based on fnntasv. Edu- 


O nc of the girls at the conference 
complained that her parents had 
experimented with her loo much. Her 
sharp criticism sounded relevant and it 
was typical of the views expressed dur- 
ing the four-day discussion in West Ber- 
lin. although it was dear that those who 
came tried to cope with the past in their 
own different ways. 

Twenty years ago revolutionary anti- 
authoritarian education first made its 
appearance in the Federal Republic. 

We had to discuss and talk about ev- 
erything. Sometimes i just did not want 
lo do so, particularly during puberty," 
one participant said. 

He continued: “I was not very enthu- 
siastic to report to my mother in detail 
about my first girlfriends. We went into 
very private areas of our lives in the 
endless discussions." 

Many of the participants nodded 
their heads in agreement with wlmt he 
hud said. 

The parents were well imentioned. 
With ami-author iiarian education the 
dependence of children on (heir parents 
was supposed to he broken down, leav- 
ing them free so long as their freedom 
did not detract from ifint of others. , 
'Hie advocates of anti-authoritarian 
education believed that if society want- 
ed to be free then every individual must 
be f ree. 

In the course or ihe discussions it was 
clear that the high-ambillons the par- 
ents had for their children had not gen- 
erally been achieved by them. 

Sybil confessed: “l-did not . become 
what my mother wanted of- mo. When I 
was a child my mother spoke to me as if 


cators can draw their conclusions from 
that. 

And what do educationalists, mothers 
and fathers say about the fact that the vis- 
ual world of their children — 905 draw- 
ings were submitted — hardly draws a 
smile and rarely shows a happy face? 

Leafing through the book, obtainable 
from the Hesse institute for Educational 
Planning and School Development in 
Wieshaden, one asks: where is there, 
even in the writing, signs of happiness 
and exuberance? Here the exception 
proves the rule, a “gallery of seriousness, 
of life with a mask and of reticence," 

Hclga Kampf-Jansen of Giessen Uni- 
versity. who served on the jury, made an 
analysis and asked, in another context: 
“Is there a contemporary image of peo- 
ple, with whom they can themselves 
identify^Qr Oo. whom they^can project 
their wishes and Jongfngsas well astfioir 
anxieties and sense of hopelessness?” 


Children recall 
anti-authority 
up-bringing 


Anti-authoritarian up-bringing . became 
popular 20 years ago for parents' who be- 
lieved (hat if society were (o be free, ev- 
ery Individual must be free. The children 
were sent to a special breed of kinder- 
garten called a Kindcrladen; The first of 
these children are now aged between 17 
and 23. Sixty of them met 'In Berlin this 
month to compare notes. And there'were 
some surprises: it seems none had : turncd 
out as theit parents had hoped; only two 
arc politically active: nnd their general 
political awareness Is no different from 
othci* children. Christian Bices reports 
for DerTagesspiegCi. 1 : 

I were tin adult. She criticised me with 
the consequence that 1 now feel very un- 
sure of myself. 1 haven't any i’dea yet of 
what l shall do later'with my life.** • 

Peter was in full agreement. He' sus- 
pected that the Jasons behind their 
parents 4 'passion fof discussing matters 
with their children lay efsWhereth&ri 
where the educators thpmselv^s be- 
lieved. ‘ , , . '■ 

He said; "The parents were under 
pressure from their, own problems, , in 
which they involved tjieir children to .p 
considerable extent.”. ! ...... 

He continued: “My mother,' for in- 
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Death-with-dignity society spells out 
demands for those who want to die 


Perhaps in the first place it is not the 
choice of people, that permits us to 
come to conclusions, on the state of the y 
soul of young people today, but rather ^ 
their strange bloodless presentation that 
presages why young people have so 
little happiness . . . 

The most impressive pictures were 
produced by mentally or physically 
handicapped children, impressive be- 
cause they were the most natural. 

Basey is 14 and a spastic. She cun on- 
ly control her hand with considerable 
effort and an iron will. Buscy cannot 
walk and drew a person whose legs were 
disproportionately long. 

Georg. 1 9. painted his face with two 
enormous tears. His lady teacher said: 

"If we could nil see and hear just a little 
more closely, perhaps Georg could then 
paint a more happy picture of himself." 

Peter Scherer 

(Die Well. Bonn, 4 January IWXj 

stance, constantly told me about her 
bed life. Everything look place under 
the pretext of free sex education. In fact , 
,she just wanted to, off-loqd her own 
problems," 

Members of “Komimmc 2” recog- 
nised that there was a positive side to 
this transference of parents' problems i 
to their children. . I 

As members qf the first communal 
living project in this country (a group of 
people slqiring a flat together) in 1969 i 
they established that, “Some uncon- [ 
serious projections were accessible to 
the. consciousness in parent collectives 
and in the observation of other children. 

The parents were, forced more to deal 
with their conflicts with one another, in: 
stead of working, them off qn.tlu; child- 
ren.";... ... . ., ,- ■ ... 

The security that an anti-authoritar- 
ian kindergarten offered, to the children, 
and the fact that tHe"pafents no longer 
had to involve themselves exclusively j 
with their children, gave, -parental con- ' 
flicts, ,so often constantly under pres: 
su^evp chance tQ.break, out. 

The problem of what to, do with, the 
children should they divorce lost a lot of 
its edge, since -the collective resppjxsttiil- 
ity for.-the children was vestedmthe anr 
ti-authoritarian kindergarten. , 

>, Peter, .speaking for, those present, de* j 

scribing an .important, aspect ;of these i 

newly-created .arrapgemerits,' said. 1 
“Wives mainly beneflted.faorrt'antfrauf ‘ 
thoritarian kindergartens. They could , j 
get involved politically an d gei.emanci- | 
pated,’’. “After. i my i. mother had .the fl 
chance of giving jnore time to her oytn I 
i . . ■/ Continued qn page. 13 i ■ I 


The first cyanide death to be connected 
to the activities of DGHS (German 
death-with-dignity society) was in 
1984. Since then, other Cases have 
come to light at various times, in De- 
cember last year, a 27-year-old woman 
killed herself with putative help from 
the society. Hans Henning Atrott is the 
society's president. Another name con- 
nected with it Is Julius Hackethal, a 
well-known and controversial cancer 
specialist. This article was written for 
Die Ze It by Christel Hofmann. 

W hen asked what death with dignity 
is, Atrott said: “It’s above all when 
the individual has the sovereign right to 
choose to die naturally." 

A natural death he added, “is dying at 
home in the bosom of the family without 
any tubes, pain free , and without any 
life-prolonging drugs " 

The DGHS has grown to J 5,000 
members in seven years. It has concrete 
aims. They want to see the following 
points for patients. 

• Sovereign rights in the dying process. 
• The right to give orders controlling 
their own lives, which includes the right 
to die provided they arc still in control 
of their senses. 

• A law controlling passive and active 
euthanasia which protects citizens from 
legal action. 

• The humanising of conditions ;uul 
treatment of terminal patients in hospi- 
tals. " ' — — * 

• A change in the attitude to dying with 
(he aim of making people sec death as 
an integral pan of their lives. 

The subject of death was deliberately 
forgotten about for a long time. People 
were ashamed to talk about it. Now it is 
back in a big way. 

People arc conscious of death and 
euthanasia and it has become fashion- 
able again, to debate it as an issue in 
public. . , 

Atrott hns no problems at all in talk- 
ing about death. He is unemotional and 
matter-of-fact. He tackles all questions 
and is not embarrassed by any of his 
answers. 


Continued frqm page 12 

interests, there was immediately trouble 
in her rnarriage-agdmy parents were di- 
vorced." . • 

Jean-Jacques said that this also ; had 
its less pleasant side. He said: “When I 
was a boy it was often vegMjfficul^ .for 
me to get used to mart fyue Ha vtdTnT'' i~" 
swallowed this but 1 felt uncomfortable 
about it.’’ 

He continued: “I ■ was particularly 
aware of this when other children, 
brought up iq the normal way, regarded 
me as homosexual , because ;of my ’urn 
jnanly’ behaviour.” 

"7 A further prqblem for children raised 
in ■ antkauthoritarian kindergartens 
came when they had to move from the 
kindergarten to schpoV These “emanci- 
pated" children had to fight to be ac- 
cepted,, .by-their school chums without 
having to put aside the .behaviour pat- 
lerns that had been instilled into them.. ' 

The young people- were all. agreed 
mail these .disadvantages, had now all 
been overcome. With something bor- 
dering on astonishment they recognised 


* f i. * ' i * , - * • v • ‘ .c 


Death with dignity means the DGHS 
occasionally have to supply the sub- 
stance which brings about' death. 'As in 
the case of the two paraplegic women. 
In the eyes of the public the use of Cya- 
nide has become a bone of contention. 

Is the DGHS a supply centre for cya- 
nide? Atrott says: “Anybody can' make 
cyanide. He only needs to mix prussic 
acid and potassium'.” ' 

The compound itself is not poison- 
ous. But if swallowed, it mixes with sto- 
mach acids and releases potassium salts. 
This causes brain death long before the 
heart stops beating. It's like a quick ver- 
sion of dying from carbon monoxide 
fumes in a car. . 

Atrott considers cyanide the best 
substance available. It would be the only 
one he would use himself. “A few grams 
are enough to complete the act. There 
are no side effects such as vomiting or 
paiaand it acts quickly and is absolutely 
deadly. It’s simply too good to be give to 
the general public. 

The DGHS publishes a brochure 
which is given to members a year after 
they have joined. 

And which substance does the DGHS 
recommend? The reply was certainly 
not cyanide. I be s.«ciei\ leeummends 

the exclusive use of mediejnes, “There 
are several reasons." he said. “One can- 

nut i vile uni abu.ie, ui deception. ‘ 

But there are three known cases 
where cyanide was provided. Airoti 
prefers not see the contradiction. Al- 
though he admits that no colleague may 
act without his instructions. 

The society wants the health authorit- 
ies to give out special licences which 
would allow people, in case they mis- 
trusted the list of medicines of the 
DGHS, to choose whatever poison they 
want. This would free the DGHS from 
the stigma of cyanide. 

Atrott estimates between 2,000 and 
3,000 people use the society’s guide- 
lines to commit suicide. “We manure 

that they were no different frorn other 
young people of their age. ’ v 

They rejected the comment tha^ they, 
Wej-e an dljte, aiid took the opinipn th&V 
“We have learned to tallc about prob- 
lems. To this extent we are superior to 
othpr young pepplp, While they supp- 
- ress 4hef i> WorTW^rd '(mxjeiies we car} 
discuss them openly.” 

,$IftX brought out another positive 
aspect ot anti-authoritarian kindergart- 
en education. He said: “We are ifsecj to 
living in groups. Many fill'd it difficult to 
cope wi^h living in a community ” 

Not one, of the children educated : in 
anti-authoritarian kindergartens .had 
achieved, pne, quality that their parents 
hjid hopqd for their sops and daughters. 

They have not learned to be ipist rust- 
ful of the uqtboritjes such as. school or 
the state, and not one of them qas be- 
come a “political fighter." . 

If the patents of twenty years ago still 
dreamed of, a political revolution, now 
only a couple. .of their children are poli- 
tical activist^ -r; 

Astonishingly i, the ''blame for this' in 


that death is humane and doesn't en- 
danger others," he said. 

The society gets, its staff from many 
different walks of life. Many-of them are 
people seeking new work. Many are slu-, 
dents whose studios .are related to the 
theme. 

People ask how the society makes an 
irreversible decision about a person's 
death wish? .... 

The society bases its decision on in- 
formation which it gathers and on con- 
versations with the applicants. They 
they wait a certain amount of time. A 
colleague can turn down help to commit 
suicide. 

The society has to avoid making false 
evaluations. If a person has psychologi- 
cal reasons for wanting to die he cuu be 
very changeable. If physical reasons arc 
the cause, time will show if the person 
really means wltot lie snys. 

Atrott says there are many physical 
reasons for wanting to die. A person’s 
history was important in determining 
the psychological state of mind. A wom- 
en who hntl been handicapped from 
birth was capable of enjoying life. She 
had never known anything else other 
tlmn physical handicap. 

But a young attractive woman who 
li.ul played sport, for example, would 
have different expectations from life. 

If an accident made her paraplegic, 
she would have to redefine what she ex- 
pect*. hum hie. 

Anolt said i! was si»eie!> sduij l<» be 

lolernni if she decided that the quality 
• 'I he i I ile w js mi bad that she v. anted lu 
end it. 

Thus words such as quality and toler- 
ance have become trendy words in the 
vocabulary of the DGHS. They appear a 
lot in their publications. 

“This is the basic difference to the 
practices of the Nazis. The individual 
and not the state makes the decision 
about his quality of life or about his life 
at all. 

Well-balanced people should be able 
to decide under which conditions their 
lives are worth living. 

The Emnid institute in Bielefeld did a 
survey on .-euthanasia. The results were 
79 per cent for active euthanasia ac- 


many instances seems to He with the 
parents themselves. L. ..; 




The right to choose . Hans Henn* 
Ing Atrott (IMioiu: dpa) 

cording lo patient's wish under the legal 
supervision. 

The percentage of supporters is high- 
er among people witli a higher educa- 
tion and income. 

The DGHS draws the conclusion the 
quality of life in general takes preced- 
ence over longevity. 

Aurelio Peccei, the late founder of 
the Club of Rome, cnlled on the world to 
introduce new concepts of religion to 
solve the problems of the present. 

Is the euthanusia society mi the wav 
to soil ing these problems'.' 

Atrott regards the DGHS as ;i civil - 
rights movement- “We ure the bad con- 
science of medical organisations. We 
dabble in their affairs warning to give 
death and dying back to lay people." he 
soul. 

Our call for the right to mercy killing 
is. |\c added "the result of new medical 
technology which makes it possible to 
indefinitely keep people alive in hope- 
less cases. 

Our organisation and the support of 
three quarters of our citizens look oil at 
this point." 

The DGHS has tour regulations 
which ensure patienis’s intentions are in 
writing in case they are unable to speak. 
The patient forbids the use of .superflu- 
ous treatment and states his wish to 
have age rierous dose of painkillers. 

The organisation has a bank made up 
of signed consents, in case the person 
has an accident and his consent with his 
instructions cannot be found. 

, In emergencies like this the organisa- 
tion can send its member's instructions 
direct to the hospital. : ; 

Atrott was asked whatwontd'he do if 


Jean-Jacques said with some disap- . a politician came to him who was once 
pqintment: “Parents who were active in T " at ihe.top of His profession and was now 
the extra-parliamentary pppositibn at the bottom. “1 would help him just 
movement are now just as middle-class like anybody else," he said, 
as those they had previously fought . In ;ancient Israel, long before exile, 
against” - • • ■ liie pdople translated "their ancient wis- 

He continued: “It is justifiable to ask dom into psalms so that everyone could 
why those parents who : Wanted to, |urd le 4m from them. Three thousand years 

us into political people no longer are in- « Ihier psalm 90 verse 12 is still impres-: 
tefested in actively working in the poli- ' ' sive, ■■ 

tical arena/! find that yery; sad i" • Lord (each me wisdom, that I might 

..The meeting in Beriih showed that com'prohend that I have to die." 

the chil dren of anti-authoritarian kind- Xh 6 psalm says “have to” not “c an." 

mirarrenSTire no different in t tieiFuntfl f 1 ' 7 ' -He meant the end OPffRPWttPrtfTThy. 


ergartenS-are no different in tnen-puifTi*'^ 


cal awareness than young people who 
had a “middle-class" education. 

Juschka riiade the point that “children 
brought up in anti-authoritarian kinder- 
gartens are not ’better’ people. 

. .Every Individual is special because 0/ 
his. or her particular abilities. There is 
no more to it than that" 

, . Christian Diets 

' 7' (DerTagoiSBjpgcl.Berlin^lOjajmary 


The DGHS continues 10 research 
conscientiously for acceptable sub- 
stances which as they put it "liberate 
people." But to liberate them from 
whaj? 

Even from a biography which is never 
re ally, finished? We arc still awaiting an 
answer 1 to the question what is death 
with dignity. ' 

Christ el H ofmtym . ■ 

. -J-. ^ Hamburg. HJBi^unry 1.98 B) 
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HORIZONS 


Box-hut settlement for the homeless 


— if they can stand the aggro 



Twenty wlndowlcss orangc-colourcd me* 
(nl boxes silling in rows on a fairground 
field just out of Stuttgart nrc known as 
The Containers. They arc cheap tempor- 
ary accommodation for the homeless. 
Each hut. if these primitive dwellings 
measuring two metres wide by six metres 
long by 12 feet high can be so described, 
has tip to four camping stretchers. They 
have been built by the Stuttgart authorit- 
ies, they arc healed and there is a kitchen 
and lavatories lit the grounds. But many 
homeless people refuse to go there. They 
arc dissuitdcd by the sometimes nnnrcltic 
social climate. In litis article for Kiilner 
StmlhAnzeiger, Peter Henkel looks ill 
the settlement against the background of 
homelessness In the Stuttgart area. 


commonly referred to as The Contain- 
ers. Each contains up to four camp- 
hetls. Almost 80 people regard the huts 
as their home for periods ranging from 
weeks to months. 

The only other containers in the vi- 
cinity arc the refuse receptacles, the 
sight of which conjures up cynical com- 
parisons: waste in both containers, re- 
jected and discarded. 

The situation, however, is one of the 
more distressing sides of the problem of 
homelessness. 

'I'lie very fact that such accommoda- 
tion exists in linden- Wiirtlembcrg is a 
scandal in itself. 

The authorities in Stuttgart, however, 
were unable to find an alter native solu- 


T he orange-coloured huts on the 
Cannslnttcr Wasen Grounds near 


X Cannslnttcr Wasen grounds near 
Stuttgart look like fairground stands. 

This is the venue of a public festival 
every year, so it s hardly surprising that 
this is the first thing that comes to mind 
when people see them from a distance. 

Once a year, people from all over 
Wiirilemborg flock to the festival, the 
second biggest of its kind in Germany. 
I»i gorge themselves with chicken anil 
drink vast quantities of alcohol. 

The huts, just u stone's throw away 
from the River Neckar. are still almost 
brand-new. Each is two metres wide 
and six metres long, and are already 


’I'hc situation for extremely low-in- 
come single men looking (or a place to 
stay (despite the growing number of 
women among the homeless men still 
account for the lion's share) is already 
alarming enough. 

According to the authorities and ad- 
vice centres, the situation in the flour- 
ishing metropolis Stuttgart is "simply 
catastrophic". 

All possible steps arc being taken to 
find inexpensive accommodation so as 
not to have to resort to such products of 
helplessness, symbolised by the fair- 
ground containers. 

For the persons of no fixed abode, va- 
grants. city tramps or whatever the ofli- 
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cialese classification 
of these social 
groups may be, how- 
ever, a monthly rent 
of DM1,400 for an 
80-square-metre 
four-room flat is the 

“pain threshold", as . . ... • .. , . , 

one social welfare . , " 

office worker put it. 

The various . advice (1 

centres in ibis field find themselves in a 

paradoxical situation. 

They pay hoteliers a fixed price of 
DM30 per person and per night and thus 
contribute towards jacking up the already 
high level of rents in Stuttgart. 

“The housing office forces us to dp so," 
they complain, "in the interests of normal 
tenants they have so keep the level of rents 
ns low as possible.” 

Even housing office officials in Cologne 
have heard about some the Stuttgart of- 
fice’s pnst activities. 

The head of the Cologne housing office, 
Uwc Kessler, for example, was told by liis 
colleague in Stuttgart that blank acconv 
mndation cheques were issued for the 
homeless. 

The Stuttgart housing office gave a writ- 
ten assurance (hut (he bill would be paid 
no matter what category of acconunoda- 
tion was found, providing the homeless 
found places to stay themselves. Today, 
the maximum amount paid is DM30. 

For those continually confronted by the 
problem of homelessness there is a con- 
stant balancing act between the wishes of 
lhncp nffp cted and the (assumed^ ideas of 
the gcneralpublic. 

The latter almost exclusively perceive 
the homeless as a small minority of gener- 
ally drunk people who lounge about in 
parks and pedestrian zones in big cities; 

Out of consideration for the assumed 
feelings of the general public the city of 
Stuttgart for many years provided services 
in kind for this group rather than mone- 
tary payments. Food was handed out in- 
stead of money. 

The Berlin-based Supreme Administra- 
tive Court, however, decided that even 
persons whom society may regard as out- 
casts have a right of self-determination 
and thus a claim to a sum of money, re- 
gardless how small it may be. 

Stuttgart has now returned to the sys- 
tem of monetary support. Last Christmas^ 
however, the city authorities halved the 
Christmas bonus of DM160 paid to all 
welfare recipients to celebrate the “feast of 
goodwill” for the homeless. 1 /’ 

They justified their move by ciaimihg 
that persons in this group don’t need mo- 
ney for presents or a Christmas tree. 

Neither the Federal Welfare Assistance 
Act ndr official austerity measures make 
any reference to’ such mdjof ot' hdri^r 1 'ex- 
ceptions. ' i'.f- 

In fact fhefohner generously states 1 that 
“persons with Special social problems" be 
helped in such a way as tij enable them to 
overcome their problems; ■ ' 

This is probably one ’of the (host Unreal- 
istic legal stipulations arouncl. ¥he armvof 

tVio hAntpln boJillmine 




the hrimeless Continues to'gTow. '' ■ ■■■ 

The personal histories of those who erid 
up in hotels, cheap hotel rooms, makesh- 
ift accommodation, railway station mis- 
sions or the containers in Stuttgart vary.' 

Conflict with the law, alcoholism -and 
divorce, however, almbst always figure as 
the cause or result of their plight/ : 
Statistics show thaF ell' four factors are 


Home, sweet home. ... i 

j ■ (Photo: dpa) 

occurring* more and more frequently. 
Above all, big cities with their already de- 
pleted financial resources find themselves 
confronted with these problems. 

Hundreds of homeless people live in 
Cologne, Frankfurt or Stuttgart, for ex- 
ample. 

A fair number of social workers try to 
ensute their reintegration into society. 

1 Such initiatives are faced by numerous . 
difficulties ahd opposition — even from f 
the homeless themselves — and reintegra- 
tion into the working world in particular is 
rarely successful. 

•A uniform federal legal basis outlining 
the duties towards those seeking help is 
missing. 

Stuttgart has complained for some time 
now about the inactivity of neighbouring 
towns and cities, which more or less shift 
the responsibility to the regional capital. 

The independent welfare organisations 
— above all, the Protestant and Catholic 
groups — are also pulling their weight in a 
concerted effort to help the homeless. 

The situation remains urgent. One so- 
cial worker explained what a distressing | 
experience it is for him to try and help a j 
ydung man who is fit, but who is slowly but j 
surely becoming destitute. 

Just one of the growing number of 
young men who are rapidly changing the 
general opinion that the homeless are 
bearded tramps over the age of forty. 

Employers are even less willing than 
landlords to give people coming from the j 
world of the homeless another chance. 1 ’■ 

As 1 appalling as the accommodation in 
the Stuttgart container-huts may be, they 
still attract homeless from fur and near. 

■They at least have heating nnd there is n 
nearby kitchen and sanitary hut. ' 

The authorities know, however, thiil the 
“law of the jungle” often rules there, which l/ 
explains why many a homeless person re- r. 
jects the idea of living in this environment. 

One hbmeless person said that he 
would rather set up a bivouac on the ice 
outside rather than move into such an "ag- 
gressive hell”. • ■ 1 

•Therfe are still -plenty of, loners who 
prefer camping out in 1 the sharp frost to all 
forms of Social contact, even though they 
have' long since be come a small mi nority. • 

The tenants -in' the Stuttgart containers 
are also still a minority, but symptomatic 
Of' a society which is becoming socially 
polarised. • -d:- u • ' • . • 

• No-one, of course, is happy about the 

miserable boxes on ' the banks; of the 
i Neckar. 

• The idea that some peoplehppetTTIiat 
the ejection of ihese^Huts" Would deter 
i some of the hohielesSmjtff’getting into this 

situation in the first place ife not as absurd 
1 as it may sounds ■' ! j 

1 ■ “A' system cahnot'orflanfe-itselfm a 

* more awe-inspiring way/* ; 

homeless pe^sohsl ^than ’fb try hnd deter - 
1 itsvictims yiaother^ictims”. • * - 
5 . -b Peter Henkel : 

i : if* ■•on; ;■ (Kolifci'Stadt J AnidgcV. I 

*• "V'r. • I }•■" Cologne . 9 January J 988) ;■ 


FRONTIERS 


The man they seek everywhere 


remains in the shadows 


W hen Werner Mauss telephones 
one of the many lawyers across 


Vt one of the many lawyers across 
the nation who are involved with his 
work, he announces himself by saying, 
“Hier bin ich (here I am)". " 

The lawyers know him only by tele- 
phone. Telephonists know only the im- 
perious tone of his voice. It tends to 
/luster them. Mauss is the best-known 
secret agent in> Germany since James 
Bond. 

il even turns out that when the former 
Premier of Schleswig-Holstein, Uwe 
Barschel, was found dead in the bath of 
a hotel room in Geneva, Mauss was also 
in Geneva in a neighbouring hotel. 

! The 47-year-old detective has be- 
come the subject of an illustrated maga- 
zine series and a book is soon to be pu- 
blished. However, the publication of an 
up-to-date photo of him and details of 
what he has been getting up to have 
been banned by court order. . 

The only reason that anything at all 
about Mauss, who is known to use at. 
least 26 aliases, has emerged is because 
a Lower Saxon Land assembly parlia- 
mentary committee is trying to find out 
more about him. So far, it has been an 
uphill struggle. 

Mauss fins been working for more 
than a decade for industrial interests, 
for insurance companies, for the Dun- 
desverfassungsschutz, (the counter-espi- 
onage Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution)" and the BKA (criminal 
police equivalent to the FBI or CJD). He 
investigates- insurance-fraud, art- -thefts 
and even terrorism. 

He is different from James bond not 
so much in lifestyle (Mauss has a private 
aircraft nnd other Bondish trappings) 
hut more in the fact that he is not bound 
by oath to Her Majesty. He i.s a free- 
lance, with the only royal connection 
being the size of his fees. ' 

If the seven members of the parlia- 
mentary committee had their way, 
Mauss would be brought before them 
and culled on to explain his actions. He 
has Firmly refused to come to a hearing 
pn the grounds that it would endanger- 
his life. He is now thought to have gone 
to Australia. 

One of his lawyers, former Bonn Inte- 
rior Minister Hermann Hocherl, has of- 
fered the Committee the alternatives of a, 
written interview or a. chance to cross-; 
examine liinijn a foreign country. 

•It is clear tft&t-djeJs not loved in the! 
underworld. He uncovered the- trail of’ 
robbers who stole works of art from Co- 
logne Cathedral. He traced the week- 
long trail across Europ e oLd rums o f di- 
oxin that had been -tfSn sported iVbm^ 
SevesO in Italy ; ( where a dioxin spill 
caused a tragedy in the early 1980s). • 

■ He has become so Indispensable to 
insurance companies ahd banks that 
they have formed a common fund to 
bankroll his investigations. . . • • - . 

■ Mfiuss' activities in the-llalf- wo rid be: 
tween legaliP^apd illegality became an 
affair of state because of his role in an: 
escapade: mounted .by the Verfasiungsy 
schutz;: arid khown a& Operation Neu- . 
land.. Ip 197 8', Verfassun^schuti [agents 
used explosiye^ tp' blow a hole In!, the 
wall of a prison iii a feigned attempt to., 
free prisoners with the iijtentjon pf jiifil-; 
/rating two convicted criminals Into the! 
ter ror i st j ee pft,-; Mauss wa& the gd'be-i' 
tween between agency, apd .(he ■ crimi- 


The attempt was not successful. Al- 
though the Lower Saxon Premier, Ernst 
Albrecht (CDU) claimed that informa- 
tion had been gained about planned ter- 
rorist attacks, that was not the case. 
Neither .was any terrorist group infil- 
trated. And neither. could there be any 
talk about a deed to protect the forces 
of justice. 

On the contrary, the talk was now 
about state terrorism. It emerged from a 
confidential report tabled at the com- 
mittee hearing that this experience had 
in no way deterred the Verfassungs- 
schittz. 

At the beginning of the 1 980s, Mauss 
went on jts behalf, into action against 
right-wing extremists — with similar re- 
sults. Mauss collected his hefty fee, but 
not much else happened. 

In another case, the committee dis- 
covered that during an Investigation in- 
to the robbery of a jewelry shop in Han- 
over, German police working with 
Mauss in a foreign country installed ille- 
gal bugging devices. 

They were meant to be controlling 
Mauss, but instead he seemed to control 
them. He ran them ruund in his aircraft 
and even paid them expenses. 

The jeweller himself was eventually 
convicted or the robbery. He had done 
it to gel money to fight off threatening 
bankruptcy. It emerged that from the 
millions offered as n reward by the in- 
surance underwriters and paid nut b\ 


snide Occhsle-Misfekl has been in 
..solitary coiutnemcm in a Liibeck re- 


Mauss and his hirers, little more was 
achieved than loosening a few tongues. 

One of the main witnesses even ad- 
mitted having lied. And the chief inves- 
tigator of the Hanover BKA was threat- 
ened with a perjury charge for what he 
told the parliamentary committee. 

Other witnesses told of how Mauss 
used reward money to persuade wit- 
nesses to say the right thing, if that 
didn't work, Mauss would use stronger 
methods. 

When the committee got round to in- 
vestigating the prison-wall explosion, it 
was handicapped not so much by people 
telling lies as people saying hat'd iy any- 
thing at all. One sitting had to be ad- 
journed because five witnesses did not 
turn up. 

The committee appealed to the Bonn 
Interior Minister, Friedrich Zimmer- 
niann (CDU) because lie had delayed 
approval for the head of the 
Verfassungsschnrz, Gerhard Boeden, to 
give evidence. 

In addition, the committee learned 
that its jurisdiction ended at the Lower 
Saxon Land borders. A court decided 
that witnesses • from other Lander did 
not need to appear. The issue is now to 
be ruled on by a higher court. 

The question of whether Mauss 
should be the subject of an intcfnntionnl 
hunt, is a question that lawyers are now 
discussing. 

Even if a court gives legal backing to 
everything the committee wants, it docs 
not mean tin arrest warrant can be issu- 
ed. Mauss' counsel are prepared to ex- 
haust all legal avenues lor their client. 

Parliamentarians trying to gel at the 
truth behind the events arc not even 
getting very far with politicians respon- 
sible for the criminal police and the 
ciiumcr-espionage agency. 




maud cell for seven months. She has 
spent the time knitting pullovers with a 
flexible, round needle. Normal knitting 
needles arc banned. The might be used 
to commit suicide. 

This week she was taken to the Ham- 
burg jail where, last year, the public 
prosecutor says she passed drugs to her 
client and persuaded him to go on a fi- 
nal rampage. 

Frau Oeclisle-Misfeld is a lawyer, her 
client wns Werner Pinzner, known Us 
the Killer of St Pauli. • 

On 29 July 1986, in Hamburg police 
headquarters he shot dead a prosecutor 
assigned to his case, his wife and finally 
himself. The bloodbath led to the resig- 
nation of two members of the Hamburg 
city cabinet. : .. V ’ ; 

The case of the state o'gainsP the '40- 
year-old lawyer has all the attributes of 
a sensation. The accused is an attractive 
woman, academic and from a middle- 

World, became counsel for a kill'er tihb 
•had killed !fl v ej timeSon contract; who 
' was pfesept When- Pinzner: .pulled the 
.•trijggfer. - ■ •' • V- • 

‘ According to medical reports, Frau 
YOechsle-Misfeld is now jnentally ill and 
possibiy notflt for trial, . * 

■ .There are many other 1 ingredients to 
this affair. For hionths* the trial of a 

J ; brothel o wne r called J osef Nusser has 
'been in progress. He Is said to be one of 
those to have ordered Pinzner to carry 
■ dut killings* Also Involved In die trial 
' are two men who; atpong other; things, 
v are sald tO be cohorts of Phjziieti j- •>' 

■ And then are Messrs/HoJaer S'ass,' 

; ' >iCaUe* iSchwehsen and u Rjhgq?I£lemnv 

fiClempi has - beenextradl ted fronjCosta' 


A lady lawyer 
who got mixed 
up in gangland 



Doubts abdut her mental . state . 

• Isolde Oeeh'ele-Mlefeld.:;! i (Phoio: jpa) 


the gangland and who are in investiga- 
tlvecustddV. f- .j! : !. : i ..* ,' l; 

They ire regarded as being, the. back-. 



One of the few photos of Werner 

MaU8S. | Photo: dps) 


Lower Saxony's largest-circulaiion 
regional newspaper even said that the 
Land's Interior Minister, Wilfricd Has- 
sclmann (CDU), was making “getting 
at the truth as difficult as possible.” 

Just how far this cronyism between 
the investigation authorities and their 
frec-lancc employees goes wns dis- 
covered by Rudolf Fischer, a member 
of the investigating committee nnd 
head of the assembly's FDP group. 

He told the assembly he had infor- 
mation from a reliable source accord- 
ing to which a journalist who was also 
an occasional informant for the 
We rfcissnngs sclnitz Hud been warned by 
official circles in advance that his 
house was to be searched. 


This w us in connection with the 
Barschel affair. 

Tlnmnts K niter 
(Knitter Sl.Kll-.Xn/eiter.Cohiiiiu. 

1 I 1.inn.ir\ f'KS| 


ground forces behjnd the; maefrifratidns 
;of Pinzner and his lawyer.: . !!. !, . 


1 And behind the Mr : Bigs is thoiight tq , 
be the International cqcaia mafia, 'die 
most important member of which;! Caif. 
los Lehder, is at present facing changes 
In America! ; •; ; ‘ J. .. 

! This is proving to be onedfthe mosj 
difficult invest igptibnStCver 
Many witnesses aren’t ajiye any mbfllo- 
tell what they .know. They have; cjthey- 
! been murdeited or have '.sgppqj^ly 
'killed themselves, - 


Thai also means that those wi messes 
xv ho have so far survived arc not exactly 
spilling Hie beans. There arc great fears 
for the life of the woman who reputedly 
has the most of all to tell: Isolde Oeeh- 
sle-Misfeld. 

She is reputed to be the best-protcci- 
ed prisoner in the entire nation. Down 
in the gangland underworld, it is being 
said that her best chances of survival arc 
“to keep as quiet as a tomb.” 

The prosecution is seeking- to prove 
that, on the orders of the St Pauli 
bosses, particularly Klemm. she persu- 
aded Pinzner to make the “big exit”: the 
murder of the prosecutor, Wolfgang 
Bislry, and the himself. 

•. The - - state prosecution, case now is 
that the men in the background feared 
that, the talkative Pinzner would say too 
ipuch and- that, in any case, Bistry al- 
ready knew too much. 

It sflys that the term "exitus triumphal 
■Hs" is a term- used. by . Frau Oechsle- 
Misfeld to a. Hamburg journalist . before 
the killings. at police headquarters. 

It is' being alleged that, in, return for 
the killings, Pipzner's teenage-daughter, 
.Birgit, whom. he loved more than any- 
body! Vfould receive ,a : monthly income 
of 1,5.00 marks. T\vo of these monthly 
payments ^ are known to have been paid.< 
V Between April and the end of July in 
J 086, FYnu ; ! <jech sj e-Misfc 1 d ' visaed 
' Pinzhef 74 riipes In his cell.' ' ■ » • ! • 

r y -It is alleged, that she brought him her- 

• dih,', hashish and cocaip which had been 
^'obtained from sources in the. pnderr 
.grotrtjd 

L ^tris allegfi’d 1 1 h^t Plriz ne r’s \v| fe, Jutta, 
smug^ed the Smitk and Wesson reypl- 
hesdqmfrtersand passed 

• f nufy : v|6MlwS.- arid ,Frau : Oechsle- 
;lyqs(djd’lre>aid to haVd obtaiiied it,. ; , ;l 
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